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Word comes from 
field 


preparation 


the that, in 
for the 
resumption of its in- 
vestigation of public 
utility financing, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is sending out questionnaires for 
holding companies to fill out, givirg in- 
formation concerning their organization, 
their relations with their operating units 
and various other data regarding their con- 
The 


the electric power inquiry will be extended 


solidations. inference is drawn that 
to cover holding companies. 

In some cases these questionnaires have 
been sent to holding companies which have 
telephone properties in their organization. 
This is believed to be due to the fact that 
the the 


“Utility” as a part of its corporate name. 


holding company has word 
The Washington investigators desire to in- 
clude everything suspected of being con- 
nected with the utility industry, so they 
make a clean sweep of all companies bear- 
ing even a small portion of the brand. 

\t least, that is the only explanation tele- 
phone leaders can give for telephone hold- 
ine companies receiving the Federal Trade 
questionnaire, for so far the official inquiry 
int» the power corporations’ activity has 
shown no sign of being extended into the 
te’-phone field. Still, you never can tell. 
*~ ie ok ~ 
he inability of state commissions to 
re.*h holding companies that control local 
Op rating units has started discussion along 
th: line that there should be some means 
gulating the parent organizations. 
ore than once the state commission has 


balked because the holding company 


FEDERAL TRADE INQUIRY AND THE 
HOLDING COMPANIES 


had no state charter and was, therefore, 
beyond the commission's jurisdiction. This 
has been true in the telephone field where 
various state commissions were not satis- 
Bell 
sidiaries, and contended it was necessary to 
the 


fied with regulating the local sub- 


deal with parent organization, the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
The state commissions have not got very 
far in this direction, and some have urged 
the need of legislation establishing some 
authority over such holding organizations 
—either federal, or, possibly, state, insofar 
as the local unit of the holding company is 
concerned. Probably the Federal Trade 


Commission questionnaire contemplates 


some action in this direction. 
ok * a 

It is natural when radical changes take 
place in an industry, necessitating readjust- 
ments, for the men affected to feel appre- 
hensive about their jobs. For instance, the 
president of the telegraph operators’ union, 
which held its convention in Chicago last 
week, made the statement that 75,000 com; 
mercial telegraphers face the necessity of 
adjusting themselves to new metheds of 
communication because of advances made 
in the business. 

Machine telegraphy and other ‘improve- 
ments like the new facsimile telegram com- 
pel the readjustments. More than a mil- 
lion and a half railway telegraph operators 
face the same problem. 

Yet forces these 


progress, while it 


changes, usually pro 
fields. 
President E. M. 
the West 
Electric & 


vides new 
Herr, of 
inghouse 
Mig. Co., says that American initiative wil] 
provide employment and prosperity for all 
New 


greater production at less expense, he be 


inventions, labor-saving devices and 


lieves, will bring constant changes but nm 
less general prosperity. 
* * 


“Within less than eight years,” he said, 


“the radio industry alone has expanded 


from nothing to a gross of $500,000,000, oi 
which it is conservative to estimate 45 per 
cent is payroll. Here we have a new job- 
creating industry which in eight years has 
advanced further than the automobile in 
dustry has in 20 years. 
Out of radio there are now arising tele- 


vision, talking pictures and many other 


industries, which we ar¢ 
No 


many interesting and useful arts are not 


just beginning t 


see as possibilities. one can say how 


yet before the public. 


“There is no limit in sight to our 


eX 


pansion. To me it seems certain that we 
have centuries of industrial progress before 
us. The electric industry is only 40 years 
old. The 


lamp is now living. 


man who invented the electric 


As long as America 
encourages men to get ahead as individuals 
and refrains from thinking of men in terms 
of groups, classes and castes, we will go 
forward.” 

This amounts to a plain suggestion that 
the government should keep out of business 
and not interfere with industry’s big plans 
However, politics may dec otherwise. 


ree 











Personnel and the Plant Organization 


Problem of Personnel May Possibly Assume Dominant Position—Place, 
Function and Methods of Personnel Department in Operation of Telephone 
Plant—Selection of Employes Through Tests and Making Satisfied Employe 


By C. R. Armstrong, 


Plant Department, Bell Telephone Co. of Canada, Montreal. 


lt has become a commonplace to call 
attention to the marvelous advances made 
in the science of voice transmission since 
Alexander Bell first demonstrated what 
might be done by means of his early crude 
apparatus. That invention of his has been 
commercialized to an extent never dreamed 
of at the time, and service has reached a 
state ot efficiency approaching perfection. 
And all this has been due largely to the 
inventive genius and ceaseless toil of the 
scientists and engineers who have brought 
the industry up through the magneto and 
common battery stages to the present 
machine-switching or dial system. 

It is always unwise to place a limit on 
what advances or further inventions may 
be made, but we will venture the opinion 
that the next decade will not bring such 
rapid and radical changes as have been 
seen im the past. Telephotography will 
come into its own, but present indications 
point to the conclusion that it will remain 
an auxiliary service not greatly affecting 
the general organization of communica- 
Improvements will undoubtedly be 
introduced but the place has now been 
reached where extensive modifications of 
methods must be few and far between. 

The industry of telephony is not one to 
consent to any slackening in its efforts to 
progress. If the 


tions. 


progress of invention 
must slow up, there are other channels into 
which the genius of the industry may direct 
its energies. One of these which is bound 
to come to the front, and possibly assume 
a dominant position, is the personnel 
problem. 

As mechanical science has been leaping 
ahead with such rapid strides, the question 
of the personnel who have been intrusted 
with the construction and maintenance of 
the increasingly delicate and complex 
mechanisms has not received its proper con- 
sideration. That this is not in a worse 
condition than it is at present is largely 
due to two factors—plain good luck and 
the strong appeal electrical work has to the 
best of youth. At that, much improvement 
can be made, and the safest surest method 
is through the introduction of scientifically 
sound methods. 

This is a condition not at all peculiar to 
the telephone industry. Productive indus- 
tries of almost every line have come to a 
similar position. Now that 
applied science has, in a 


mechanical, 
certain sense, 
over-reached itself, the problem of increas- 
ing efficiency is being thrown largely upon 


those engaged in the placement and han- 
dling of men. The personnel departments 
of every large progressive concern are 
slowly but surely coming into their own. 
This brings us to the heart of the subject 
in hand—the place, the function and the 
methods of the personnel department in 
the operation of the telephone plant. 
Personnel work has already been de- 
fined as the proper placement and handling 














What Makes for Leadership? 

In seeking for the answer to what 
makes for leadership, I decided to do 
the work at my hand, to master it abso- 
lutely, to forget every job but my own. 

I was with the cable-splicing depart- 
ment; I decided to make myself the 
best man in that work that I possibly 
could. I wanted it said that I knew 
my job.—Burch Foraker, President, 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. 








of men. It is from the employment office 
that the new employe is appointed to his 
place in the organization. Those present- 
ing themselves to the employment offices 
may be classified roughly as follows: (1) 
Men lacking ability and education; (2) 
men possessing latent ability but lacking 
education: (3) men lacking ability but 
possessing a good educational standing ; 
(4) men possessing both ability and educa- 
tional qualifications. 

A superficial judgment would favor class 
4 in all cases, but it is not as simple as that 
by any means. Before discussing that 
point some space may be devoted to meth- 
ods used to determine the individual’s edu- 
cational standing and natural ability. 

Some time ago it became known that a 
certain company had set its educational re- 
quirement at two years of secondary 
schooling, either high or technical. Soon 


tthe employment office was being flooded 


with applicants who had carried their edu- 
cation to exactly this point. From then on 
the application blank proved nothing con- 
cerning the educational qualifications. 

The experienced interviewer will uncover 
many cases of such flagrant lying, but he 
can never be sure. The professional job 
hunter is an adroit individual who puts on 
a bold front that is often misleading. 

The written test, including such subjects 
as physics and chemistry, not included in 
the primary school curriculum, has been 
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adopted in some instances. This has its 
advantages, but disadvantages. 
Physics and chemistry are often elective 
subjects in the schools, and the interview- 
ers must be extremely careful not to in- 
flict an injustice under such circumstances. 

However, it can be assumed that with a 
carefully-prepared educational test, supple- 
mented by an interview, the educational 
standard of each applicant can fairly accu- 
rately be determined. Again diplomas and 
inquiries to the schools may remove all 
doubt. The value of this information is 
another question which will come up later 
on. 


also its 


Finding the Man with Ability. 

A more difficult problem is to determine 
the natural ability of the applicant along 
the desired lines. When an experienced 
tradesman is being employed, this is rela- 
tively simple. A standard trade test, in- 
cluding a practical demonstration of skill, 
will settle this beyond question. But trade 
tests would be of little value to the tele- 
phone business. As everyone knows, there 
is comparatively litthke movement of em- 
ployes from one company to another ex- 
cept upon direct recommendation. 

The problem of the plant employment 
office is to secure young, inexperienced men 
who have the natural ability to develop into 
valuable plant employes. This 
of affairs that has long been recognized, 
but its solution has been left largely to the 
more or less haphazard method of the in- 
terview. That this method is largely chance 
and not at all scientific goes without saying 
in the light of modern thought and ex- 
perience along these lines. 

To bring this employment question to a 
scientific basis it is necessary to determine 
the types of employes required and in- 
stitute accurate methods of measuring each 
applicant. In other words, we must set up 
a standard of qualifications and measure 
the material before it is used to make sure 
it conforms to standard. All opinions to 
the contrary, science has definitely proved 
that certain human capacities can be meas- 
ured to a degree of accuracy approaching 
that of the material sciences. These meas- 
urements are made by means of tests of 
various kinds. 

The tests which have gained the widest 
attention and most general use are those 
designed to measure the relative mental 
brightness of different persons. ‘The stc- 
cess which they have achieved has d'- 
initely established them as measures f 


is a state 
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this particular human capacity. Do we 
require intelligent employes in the tele- 
phone business? If so, there is no logical 
reason why these intelligence tests cannot 
he put into general use by the employment 
offices, 

Other valuable tests have been arranged 
to uncover the natural mechanical ability 
of individuals. If we require men posses- 
sing natural mechanical aptitude in the 
plant department, what logical reason can 
be advanced against the use of these tests 
by the employment offices? When each 
new employe represents an average ulti- 
mate investment of over $40,000, too much 
care cannot be exercised in choosing the 
best available man for the job. 

Once the principle of applying employ- 
ment tests has been accepted, the next step 
is to determine what tests shall be em- 
ployed. Any haste or guesswork in settling 
this problem would be disastrous. The dan- 
ger from setting up improper or unsuitable 
standards in this field is equally as great 
as in establishing standards for any type 
of mechanical equipment. 

It should be carefully noted that the 
standards or tests that apply to one in- 
dustry may not achieve any success what- 
ever in another. Each industry must work 
out its own standard although much time 
and expense may be saved by avoiding the 
pitfalls into which others have fallen. 

This is work requiring the services of 
men of scientific spirit who are prepared to 
tollow the slow, tedious, exacting but thor- 
ough methods: demanded by scientific re- 
search. The method can best be described 
as the intelligent application of trial and 
error. There are bound to be many fail- 
ures before success is achieved. 

It would be a decided advantage for men 
of different localities who are grappling 
with this problem to compare notes as they 
progressed. Each would profit by the 
other’s results, be they positive or nega- 
tive, and each would double the field of his 
¢Xaminations. 

Establishing Suitable Tests. 

Space will not permit a detailed account 
of how such a problem is worked through 
te a conclusion. Briefly, the general line 
ot procedure is somewhat as follows: 

The jobs for which the applicants are 
to be tested are carefully analyzed and 
al! occupational description prepared for 
each. All available industrial tests, either 
proposed or now in use, are carefully re- 
viewed and their objects compared with 
the occupational descriptions. From these, 
several trial tests are built up which may 
include some tests now in use taken over as 

vhole or the most likely parts selected 
rd assembled into new combinations. 

\fuch time and expense will be saved 

i a better result assured if this work is 
directed by men who understand thorough- 
ly the make-up, purpose and possibilities of 
such tests. In other words, this is work 
for the industrial psychologist and not for 
the amateur. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 

United States Independent Telephone 
Association, Chicago, Hotel Sherman, 
October 16, 17, 18 and 19. 


Independent Pioneer Telephone As- 
sociation of the United States, Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman, October 18. 

Illinois Telephone Association, Hotel 
Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, Novem- 
ber 8 and 9. 








Before any attempt is made to put these 
newly-assembled tests to use they must be 
tried out and their worth proved beyond 
doubt. For this the hearty cooperation of 
all the plant officials is absolutely essential. 
They must supply the investigator with 
a carefully prepared report of the relative 
abilities of a large number of men already 
working on the various plant jobs. If this 
is but a carelessly-prepared estimate, the 
whole purpose of the investigation will 
come to naught. 

These men are then requested to try the 
tests which have been judged worthy of 
consideration. If a high correlation is 
found between the results on any test and 
the quality of work in the field, the value 
of this test has been established. These 
individual tests can be grouped in different 
ways until the set having the highest cor- 
relation is found. This figure may or may 
not warrant the immediate introduction of 
the tests into the employment office but in 
either case the investigation should not 
cease, for it is unreasonable to assume that 
the first attempt will establish the highest 
correlation possible. 

A few of the precautions taken in com- 
piling these tests may be of interest and 
help in the explanation of how they achieve 
results. From the occupational description 
and personal observation, the trained stu- 
dent of human movements and reactions 
can form a judgment of the mental activ- 
ity and nervous co-ordination of the in- 
dividual performing the job. 

The term “mechanical aptitude” is much 
too broad and inclusive to express the re- 
quirements for a single branch of mechan- 
ical work. To express it in another way, 
we might say there are different types of 
mechanical aptitude, one type proving su- 
perior on one job and another type on an- 
other job. 

After deciding on the reactions that are 
most prominent in the performance of the 
work, the aim is to construct a test or set 
of tests which call for such mental reac- 
tions but which in no other way resemble 
the operation itself. This last precaution is 
necessary to rule out the effects of practice. 

It must be borne in mind that it is nat- 
ural or inherited and not acquired ability 
that is being sought. Falling into this 
error was possibly the chief factor in the 
failure of the mechanical interest tests. 
When the subjects were asked to explain 
the use of the Stillson wrench, the plumb- 
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er’s son obviously had a decided advantage 
over the son of the professional or busi- 
ness man, and yet no information had been 
secured in respect to the relative natural 
capacities of the two along any line. 

After a satisfactory set of tests 
been 


have 
secured, some readjustments may 
have to be made to make them fit the prac- 
tical requirements of the employment office. 
Time is one of the most troublesome fac- 
tors in putting any complicated set 


practical use. 


into 


An intelligence test should not use up 
more than 20 minutes, leaving 40 minutes 
for mechanical aptitude tests, within the 
hour. This is about as long as has been 
found advisable from the standpoint of the 
applicant. When an intelligence test is 
used, it may be given first, and if an ap- 
plicant fails to measure up to the minimum 
required he can be ruled out immediately 
and no further time wasted. 

Simplicity in administering should always 
be regarded as essential to 
danger from personal error. 


remove all 
The inter- 
honest his inten- 
tions, will inadvertently modify his method 
of giving instructions for different subjects 
unless these are made extremely simple and 
absolutely standard. 

It is astonishing the difference one word 
changed in the instructions may make in 
the final result. The word “start” will 
often so startle the subject that he will 
hurry his operations to the extent of caus- 
ing clumsy bungling which would have 
been avoided had a softer command been 
used. 

The Educational Standard. 

The question of the educational standard 
came up previously and was left over for 
this place in the discussion. It is inter- 
esting and often amusing to listen to the 
discussions upon this subject. 

“Give me a bunch of bright boys who 
can read and write,” declares one superin- 
tendent while another demands graduates 
of high school and would take only uni- 
versity men if he could get them. The 
truth probably lies somewhere between the 
two extremes, but just where is hard to dis- 
cover from among the amazing variety of 
opinions expressed by experienced fore- 
men and superintendents who should know 
if anyone does. 

It would be a simple statistical problem 
to work this out by the correlation method 
from the men’s ratings received from the 
field. The same _ exactness 
reached here as with the tests but results 


viewer, no matter how 


cannot be 


could be obtained worthy of use as a gen- 
eral guide. They would, at least, be an im- 
provement over the expression of opinion 
based largely on a few outstanding ex- 
amples. 

It is to be hoped that no one will set 
out to establish employment tests or edu- 
cational standards what is 
this brief article. No attempt has been 
made to deal with the multitude of details 
involved and the aim has been solely to 


from said in 
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prove that the personnel problem can be 
placed upon a scientific and business basis 
and thus establish its right to an important 
place in the plant and other departments. 
Undoubtedly thousands of dollars can be 
saved annually through the adoption of 
more scientific methods in the selection of 
new employes. 

Important as this is it is but the begin- 
ning of the personnel program. It will 
solve a good deal of the problem of secur- 
ing the square peg for the square hole but 
only insofar as capacity or ability is con- 
cerned. Unfortunately, no tests have yet 
been found of proven worth to measure the 
human qualities summed up under the head 
of character. 

The honesty, steadiness, ambition, loyal- 
ty, aggressiveness, etc., of an individual 
cannot be measured and must be judged 
by the interviewer in the light of his ex- 
perience in dealing and judging human be- 
ings. This is not as great a disadvantage 
as might seem at first glance. Mental or 
nervous capacity is inherited and cannot be 
altered through training or education. The 
child who is born mentally deficient will 
remain so until his dying day. The genius 
is born, not made. 

Qualities of character, on the other hand, 
may be developed through careful super- 
vision, provided the mental capacity is 
there to work upon. Here again the pro- 
fessional personnel man may make his 
presence felt for the good of all. 

The personnel department, through the 
employment office, starts each man off in 
the company. Before an applicant becomes 
an employe he has had a man-to-man talk 
with the employment officer in which his 
future work and prospects for advance 
have been carefully outlined. He accepts 
the position on certain understandings. 

Out in the field the whole thing looks 
like a gigantic maze through which he will 
never penetrate. Things move so slowly. 
He gets crowded into some corner and to 
all appearances has been lost sight of. Hav- 
ing no complaint to bring to his foreman or 
to the employes’ organization, he must bear 
his disappointment and discouragement by 
himself. Others with a grudge, possibly 
old-timers who have been kept down 
through no fault but their own, are met 
with and the seeds of discontent are sown 
upon fertile soil. 

A call to the personnel office at this time 
will nearly always save a dangerous situa- 
tion. It proves first of all that the gen- 
eral office is interested. He meets the man 
who outlined his prospects to him, and a 
perfectly frank conversation will smooth 
out the difficulties and misunderstandings. 

The personnel official will, of course, 
have a complete story of the man’s attitude 
and ability on the job in the form of a fol- 
low-up appraisal field. When 
this does not measure up to expectations, 
inquiries can be instituted to find the rea- 
son why, and often a straight, stiff talk will 
put the emplove on the right track. It will 


from the 
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certainly show him that no fooling is toler- 
ated and only honest effort is rewarded. 
The importance of making a satisfied 
employe warrants an illustration. Not long 
ago a young central office man dropped 
into a certain employment office and asked 
for a transfer to the cable department. A 
few questions gained the information that 








Choosing Our Life’s Work 


Many people are greatly puzzled when 
they are called upon to choose their 
life’s work. Any calling is great when 
it is greatly pursued, so it does not 
matter what we do so long as we do 
not regard it only as a means of mak- 
ing a living. 

We must be able to see our work in 
its relation to the world. A doctor may 
be an angel of healing, or he can be 
merely another prohibition prescrip- 
If a banker will not merely be 
content with his bonds, he can accom- 
plish an immeasurable amount of good. 
—Charles J. Turck, president of Centre 


tioner. 


College. 








21% years on night shift had fostered a 
growing feeling of discouragement. 

Practically barred from contact with off- 
cials, and no one ever having spoken to him 
of any change ever coming his way, a con- 
viction had been formed that he was des- 
tined for frame work for the rest of his 
life. A reasonable ambition was _ being 
thwarted by circumstances over which he 
kad no control. 

The records showed an A performance 
rating. His mistake was pointed out to 
him and the way cleared for an interview 
with his superintendent who satisfied him 
that he was having the best possible train- 
ing in preparation for future promotion 
and that rather than being lost sight of, 
his progress was being carefully noted. 
He is now a happy, contented, loyal em- 
pioye, putting his best into the job. 

At first glance this may look like good 
personnel, but it was nothing of the sort. 
Here was a grouch lasting for more than 
a year, discontent growing daily until one 
of the most valuable younger members of 
the staff was on the point of throwing up 
the job entirely, all because it was no 
one’s business to see that the “pat on the 
back” and the word of encouragement were 
given at the proper time. A wide-awake 
personnel staff, equipped with a thorough 
understanding of human nature, would 
have stifled the grouch ere it was born. 
Preventive maintenance is needed no- 
where more than in the realm of personnel. 

The chief argument advanced against the 
follow-up interview by the personnel de- 
partment is that -it encroaches upon the 
prerogatives of the foreman and tends to 


- authority. 
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undermine his authority. A few words 
should suffice to show that nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. The personnel ofii- 
cial understands the foreman’s position as 
well as anyone, and will use all his influ- 
ence to increase rather than undermine his 
The foreman, admittedly thie 
busiest man in the organization, is much 
too occupied to attend properly to such 
matters, and in any case is not in a posi- 
tion to do so. 

The employe will speak more frankly, 
will open out more fully, to an interested 
party outside his own department than to 
the man from whom he receives his orders 
and to whom he answers for his conduct. 
The personnel officer has, by the nature of 
things, a broader outlook and can see far- 
ther ahead than the foreman who is lim- 
ited to a much narrower field. Add to this 
the specialized experience of the personnel 
man and the fact, already mentioned, about 
introducing the employe into the organi- 
zation, and the whole force of the original 
argument is lost. 

Naturally the hearty cooperation of every 
foreman and superintendent is essential to 
the success of any personnel program, but 
we will venture the opinion that most 
would welcome this chance to shift som 
of their many responsibilities. And fur- 
ther, any foreman who would not welcome 
assistance in the delicate task of maintain- 
ing a high state of morale and loyalty 
among the members of his gang, lacks the 
proper attitude and is not a big enough 
man to hold such an important post in the 
organization. That statement is made upon 
the assumption that the personnel program 
and its purpose has been fully explained 

It is important to place the square pez 
in the square hole, but it is equally as im- 
portant to see that the peg continues to 
fit the hole. Men change, jobs change, de- 
structive agencies such as discontent and 
lack of confidence creep in, and where due 
precautions are not taken a perfectly good 
employment job may be utterly destroyed. 

For any industry to increase its efficiency 
today, it must carefully and scientificall) 
select and adjust its men so that each is 
in the place where he can give the most 
and consequently receive the most in re- 
turn. Only the contented and satisfied em- 
ploye is loyal, and only the loyal employ: 
is giving his best to the company. Efh- 
ciency in personnel today means securing 
the highest possible return for the sums 
invested in the man power of the industry. 

Just how far this increased efficiency will 
go in the matter of money saved it is im- 
possible to state. In the light of what has 
already been accomplished, a conservati\« 
estimate would be a 20 to 30 per cent | 
crease in efficiency over the older carel: 
methods through the adoption of a sound 
scientific personnel program. Transfer tls 
into better service rendered at a tremé¢ 
dous reduction in labor costs, and you can 
readily see that the saving will quick 


mount to thousands of dollars per year. 












Budgets: Their Development and Use 


Evolution of Use of Budget Into Modern Business Practice—Prime Elements of 
Budgetary Control—Operation of Budget in Telephone Field and Its Accom- 
plishment—Paper Presented at Tri-State Telephone Convention at Erie, Pa. 


By F. J. Chesterman, 


Vice-President and General Manager, Bell Telephone Co. of Pa., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


3efore your attention is directed to the 
modern use of the budget in business op- 
eration, it will interest you to note the 
meaning of the word and how it came by 
that meaning. 

By definition, a budget is an annual 
statement of probable revenue and expen- 
diture for the ensuing year with financial 
proposals founded thereon. The word 
“budget” came from the old French lan- 
guage and originally meant a little leather 
bag, pouch or wallet. 


A century before Christopher Columbus 
was born, at a time when the theatrical 
profession was in a very crude state of 
development, there were in Europe small 
troupes of strolling players and one mem- 
ber of each troup carried a_ bougette 
(boo-jet’) or small leather bag in which 
the company funds were kept. To this 
individual, who was later known as the 
budgeter, each member of the company 
looked for his share of the earnings. Like 
the budget makers of today, he was a very 
essential part of the organization but the 
technique of the 
greatly. 

About the time when our Pilgrim Fath- 
ers landed on Plymouth Rock, in 1620, the 
rulers of both France and England were 
finding out that it was an appropriate pro- 
cedure to have a chief accountant, or mas- 
ter of finance, do a little planning. An 
estimate was prepared showing the amount 
of money His Majesty and the Court would 
need to carry on in proper style for an- 
other year. The statement also showed 
that the necessary funds could be secured 
by merely collecting a few new varieties 
of tax. 

These documents were placed in a large 
wallet or leather box, called a budget, and 
were brought into the presence of the 
King. The container or budget was then 
officially opened and the forecast was read. 
The forecast being favorable, His Majesty 
approved, and the public met the cost or 
looked up a new place of residence where 
the opening of the budgets was still an 
un<nown art. This, again, is not the mean- 
in. which is today expressed by the word 
hvdget. 


job has now changed 


ngland, by process of colonizing scat- 
te cd territory and the losing of certain 
vi uable sections which rebelled against 
th. imposed taxes, learned that the open- 
i of this type of budget was a trouble- 
so-e annual affair. Conservative business 


Ju gment finally came to the front, and 





during the past century, the British annual 
budget, or financial statement, has become 
a really constructive, national business pro- 
gram, a worthy model for other govern- 
ments and the term budget now designates 
the contents of the wallet or box and not 
the box itself. 

In 1912 the attention of the United States 
was directed to the subject of national 

















“It is the Budget,’’ Says Mr. Chesterman, 
“Which Acquaints the Management with 
Fairly Long-Term Requirements of the 
Business and Assures Them That the Prob- 
lems, Well-—Planned and Thought Out in 
Advance, Will Be Successfully Handled by 
an Organization Which Is Learning to Set 
Quotas for Itself and to Meet Them.” 


budgets by the introduction of a budget 
act for discussion by our Congress. The 
act failed to pass and it was 1921 before 
the present budget and accounting act was 
approved. This act of Congress has been 
operating very successfully since that time 
as is evidenced by the various tax reduc- 
tions which have become effective due to 
business-like planning of pro- 
grams. 


national 


While our government was debating the 
budget question, private business had at- 
tained such growth and complexity that 
the need of careful planning for the fu- 
ture led a number of our larger indus- 
tries to adopt a budgetary control system. 
It is this type of budget in which we are 
chiefly interested today. 
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Naturally the first budgeting applied to 
industrial companies was rather simple and 
consisted of a purely financial statement of 
expected receipts and probable expenses, 
prepared usually by the treasurer or atdi- 
tor. It was very much like the forecast 
which the owner of a one-man business 
might make and there was no particular 
emphasis placed on meeting the forecast 
except that the expense had to be kept 
below the receipts. 

This early business budget, like the first 
French and English government products, 
was a one-man forecast, and those who 
could have helped to improve the accuracy 
of the forecast and to guide the business 
accordingly, had no hand in its prepara 
tion and -heard nothing about the actual 
results unless business was poor and ex- 
penses had to be reduced. 


The next step was to have all of the 
officers of a company take part in prepar- 
ing the budget. This improved the prod- 
uct but it still failed to effectively reach 
the rank and file of the organization and 
impress upon them the fact that a program 
prepared and approved should be followed, 
except for those deviations which must 
result from changes in business policy or 
general economic conditions. 

Company officers finally recognized the 
fact that the more nearly the budget esti- 
mating could be placed in the hands of 
those who were actually going to carry 
out the detailed operations of the business, 
the more probable would it be that a fore- 
cast of such operations could be carried 
out and the desired result realized. 


When this became apparent, management 
set out to train its department heads and 
first line supervisors in the fundamentals 
of business and the necessity of coordinat 
ing departmental activities. It follows nat 
urally that today management outlines the 
general business on which the forecast is 
to be based, and the budget becomes the 
summarized view of the many supervisoi 4 
employes who can best judge the ability of 
the workers and direct their energies in 
line with the program. 

This was the stage of development which 
a relatively small number of industries in 
the United States were approaching at the 
outbreak of the World War in 1914. Dur- 
ing the war period a number of conditions 
arose which demonstrated the absolute ne 
cessity of intelligent planning and greater 
accuracy in the carrying out of plans. 

Liberty Loan committees set up terri- 
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torial quotas based upon estimates of sales 
possibilities and carried the financial plan 
to completion on this basis. Government 
officials estimated the supplies of food, 
clothing and munitions required to main- 
tain an army. The sources of supply were 
tabulated and quotas were prepared. 


These sources—the various industrial or- 
ganizations of the country—found that to 
meet a definite quota it was necessary to 
plan and schedule, as perhaps they had 
done befcre, but that a constant review 
and supervision of these plans and sched- 
ules was necessary because the quota had 
to be met promptly and accurately. 

The lesson impressed upon many busi- 
ness men during this period was that a 
comprehensive program becomes much 
more valuable as a means of getting re- 
sults if it is reviewed frequently and in 
sufficient detail to indicate that the desired 
results are actually being secured. The 
stern requirements of war forced business 
to check up frequently to see that its 
schedules were being kept and to modify 
the organization and processes to meet the 
quotas agreed upon, 


This routine of watchful planning, co- 
ordination of men, materials and equip- 
ment was found to be so effective in main- 
taining schedules, keeping inventories low 
and improving plant operation that at the 
close of the war industrial concerns were 
well posted on the value of control 
methods. 

Due to the fact that the preparation of 
a budget, chiefly as a financial program, 
was quite a common practice at this time, 
it was natural that those seeking a means 
of control for business operation should 
investigate budget possibilities. Wide pub- 
licity was given to budgeting in 1921 by 
discussion of the national budget and ac- 
counting act, and there soon developed a 
more general understanding of budgetary 
control. 

The prime elements of budgetary con- 
trol are: 

A standard accounting system. 

A comprehensive forecast of the results 
of operation. 

A systematic, frequent comparison of 
actual results and forecast. 

A standard accounting system is essen- 
tial so that the budget in every detail may 
be set up in terms which can later be 
correctly compared with current reports 
of progress. Operations accounted for in 
daily work reports must result in charges 
or credits to the same accounts which in- 
clude the estimated effect of those opera- 
tions in the budget. 

To express to you what is meant by a 
comprehensive forecast, I would like to 
tell you what the budget of a telephone 
company should cover. Let us assume that 
the budget period is five years; the pro- 
gram for the first year in the future will 
be set up in much greater detail than for 
the four years followmg. This budget 
should present the company’s best estimate 
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WHY MEN FAIL 


An unsuccessful man does not have to 
look far for the cause of his trouble. It 
generally is in himself. 

He finds excuses for not doing, in- 
stead of finding ways to do what should 
be done. 

The world goes ahead in almost every 
direction, and he keeps on the humdrum 
turnpike where somebody will have to 
pay the tolls. 

He is not observant, 
thoughtful. 

He is sailing by the broken compass 
of chance. 

He flatters himself by comparing him- 
self in his own mirror instead of with 
others who have passed him in the race. 

He thinks nobody notices that he has 
fallen behind. 

He does not love his work as he used 
to and, therefore, his enthusiasms have 
been lost. 

He puts off too many things until to- 
morrow. 

He lets the days go by, lacking results 
he could have obtained. 

His lack of thoroughness blocks his 
leadership. 

However honorable, he fails to realize 
that his example affects others.—John 
Wanamaker. 


accurate or 








of expected growth and results of opera- 
tion. 

It should consist of estimates of expected 
station and plant growth, earnings and ex- 
penses which are necessary to build up 
specific construction and operating pro- 
grams for the ensuing year, and to permit 
detailed analyses and coordination of pro- 
posed activities and expected results. 

It should furnish a basis for determin- 
ing the financial and material requirements 
for the first year and for the general ap- 
proximation of such requirements for the 
succeeding four years. Prepared annually, 
it aids in developing a continuous program 
in respect of revenues, expenditures and 
property growth. 

This type of budget, when carefully pre- 
pared from estimates made by those super- 
visory people best equipped to forecast the 
activities of each department, becomes a 
valuable sailing chart for the company of- 
ficials. It should be reviewed frequently 
and compared with the actual results in 
sufficient detail so that it may be known 
whether or not the results are satisfactory. 

If estimates are not being met, the nec- 
essary corrective measures may then be 
promptly applied, the year’s results may 
be improved and, by constructive criti- 
cism, the estimating for the next annual 
forecast may be made better from year to 
year. 

A budget used in this manner keeps the 
current status of company affairs plainly 
in view of both officers and personnel and 
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does not permit faulty practice to continu 

Beside the value which budget prepara- 
tion and reviews have in establishing 
means of control, there are a number 0: 
other beneficial influences. 

An organization which has set up such 
a budget and participated in the reviews of 
actual results must become familiar witl 
the fact that there are changing business 
conditions and company policies which in- 
fluence results; that an objective set for a 
department to reach is its own commit- 
ment which must be reached unless there 
is valid reason for changing it; that 
growth, service, revenues, expenses and 
net return are real problems in which the 
whole employe body is deeply involved. 
Such contact with business fundamentals 
must surely broaden the knowledge and 
improve the output of the organization. 


It is the budget which acquaints the 
management with fairly long-term require- 
ments of the business and assures them 
that the problems, well-planned and thought 
out in advance, will be successfully han- 
dled by an organization which is learning 
to set quotas for itself and to meet them 

It is the reviews and revisions of the 
budget which inform the managemert re- 
garding the degree of accomplishment, the 
effect of changing economic conditiors, the 
need of changes in policy and the actual 
status, from time to time, of the property 
which has been entrusted to them bv the 
stockholders. Such a system for checking 
and guiding the forces of operation is an 
effective instrument for executive use and 
gives a comforting degree of control oi 
business processes. 

A few specific instances in the telephone 
field will illustrate this point. The budget 
includes a forecast of subscriber station 
movement by months for the first year of 
the period. Early in that year it may be 
found that the net station gain is rinning 
below the estimate and a special sales drive 
put promptly into effect may overcome the 
growing deficit or even open unexpected 
sources of station gain and revenue. 

The budget includes a carefully-planned 
construction program with the major items 
set up in considerable detail. The fact 
that an expensive toll cable may have 
been included in the latter months for the 
first year does not prevent the postpone- 
ment of that expenditure if early reviews 
show that local business conditions have 
changed and toll business has not shown 
the increase which was expected and on 
which the need of the added toll plant 
was based. 

The budget includes consideraticn 
work schedules and man-power. Tlic 


view ahead gives opportunity to increase 


organization as may be required to bandl 
a heavy program or to refrain from build- 
ing up the personnel if the forecast pr: 
dicts a year of less than normal activity. 

There are many other items which might 
be pointed out. In fact, nearly every bus! 


ness process can he improved by plannin 
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ihead and then watching the actual results 
so that efforts te meet or improve the 
jorecast may be promptly and earnestly 
pplied. 

We have seen the evolution of the bud- 
eet from a rather questionable start as an 
agency of oppression to its present recog- 
nized standing as a necessary program for 
both governmental and private business. 
In these two modern applications it has 
demonstrated its value in aiding in the 
direction and control of complex processes. 


We have seen that the budgeting pro- 
cedure is of great educational value to an 
organization, arouses the spirit of accom- 
plishment and develops a highly coordi- 
nated personnel which must result in abil- 
ity to make better forecasts and to line up 
to them more consistently or be prepared 
to make such changes in program as new 
conditions may require. But the individual 
who has most keenly felt the need of 
something to assist him in directing busi- 
ness and who is consequently most enthu- 
siastic about budgets is the business execu- 
tive. 

His duties may include: Maintaining 
adequate service, financing plant extensions, 
preserving the property intact, planning and 
training personnel, meeting changes in 
economic conditions, satisfying customer re- 
quirements, and maintaining dividends. 


All of these objectives may be set up in 
sufficient detail, planned, studied and fitted 
into the budget so that the executives may 
have at hand that degree of control which 
materially broadens his field of usefulness 
and which makes for steady, ccnstructive 
husiness accomplishment. 

The budget was primarily an orderly 
procedure, so carefully planned that all 
departments moved toward the objective 
with an even step, with commissary or 
supply organization, functioning in tune 
and all on a sound financial basis. 

Up to about five years ago we made 
budgets for the succeeding year only, since 
the growth of the business from year to 
year, some years bringing very heavy ex- 
penditures for building, central office 
equipment, toll cables and other major 
items, and some years happened to be very 
low in these requirements. 

The process of looking ahead only one 
year brought about peaks and valleys in 
the construction or expansion program. 
These reacted not only on the supplies 
but also on the finance, both fluctuating 
too widely. To correct this tendency, we 
began five years ago to make our budgets 
lor a five-year forecast, and immediately 
secured better balanced and more evenly- 
distributed programs. 
have 


Each year budgets 
shown an improvement in this respect 
and the budget made last year, and the 
one now being set up for the next five 
years, show a very even and orderly plan 
of action. 

The objective is definitely fixed to fur- 
nish frst class service, to meet the de- 
mand: of new business, to provide new 
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plant where necessary, to take care of 
present and future business, to keep on 
improving methods and equipment and to 
make a satisfactory financial return on the 
capital invested ; all this to be accomplished 
without violent fluctuation from year to 
year. 

In estimating expenses, each of the de- 
partments is called on to make the fore- 
cast of its own. These estimates must 
take into account all of the factors which 
affect expenses, such as unit cost, increases 
in efficiency, changes in methods, improve- 
ments in equipment, changes from manual 
to dial operation. 

They involve careful scrutiny of past 
performances and sound judgment as to 
future trends. 

In making this program of our general 
sailing chart, all departments have been 
called upon to review critically and in con- 
siderable detail their operations both in 
the past and for the future, to co-ordinate 
their future plans with those of all the 
other departments, and to have definitely in 
mind all the while the effect the contribu- 
tion to revenue or expenses will have on 
the results for the company as a whole. 

If there were no other justification for 
the work which is done to make up the 
budget, the coordination alone would jus- 
tify it. Probably in no other way could 
we be so well assured that the complex 
structure which we call the organization 
or personnel, would proceed with a mini- 
mum of lost motion and a laxity of effi- 
cient and well-directed efforts, and that the 
great widely-spread and very costly plant 
of which we are the custodians, would be 
effectively maintained, and 
and wisely extended. 


economically 


Telephone Men Save Lives in Ne- 
braska Tornado. 

In Associated Press dispatches from Ne- 
braska last week telling of damage done 
by a tornado, telephone men are given 
credit for saving a number of lives. 

A dispatch Dakota City, 
says that a score of persons were saved by 
F. H. Forrest, local manager of the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co., and two of 
his linemen. They rushed to the home of 
Mrs. Edward Beardshear and sent her and 
her family into the cyclone cellar, then di- 
rected motorists to the refuge, entering 
themselves just as the wind struck. 

The Beardshear home was demolished 
and the deserted autos and trucks wrecked. 


from Nebr., 


Tariff Charges of Anglo-Portu- 
guese Telephone Co. Settled. 
The Portuguese government has com- 
pleted its agreement with the Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Co. The company 
entered into a contract with the Portuguese 
government some months ago, whereby its 
franchise for the operation of the public 
telephone services in the Lisbon and Oporto 
City areas was settled for a period of 40 
years, but certain questions, including the 
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tariffs, were withheld for further adjust- 

ment. 

These have now been settled and a gov- 
ernment decree to this effect was published 
in the Official Gazette on August 27. 

The new concession, the company stated 
on February 1 last, stabilizes in a satisfac- 
tory fashion the present position and en- 
ables the company to meet the demands 
for the rapid development of the telephone 
system. 

Southwest Telephone Co. Moves 
Headquarters to Dallas, Texas 
The headquarters of the Southwest Tel- 

ephone Co. have been moved from Little 
Rock, Ark., to Dallas, Texas. A _ five- 
year lease on a two-story brick building 
on the northeast corner of Washington 
avenue and Main street, Dallas, has been 
taken, and the building remodeled to meet 
the office requirements of the telephone 
company. About 40 persons are employed 
in the new headquarters. 

The removal from Little Rock was made 
to bring the general offices of the South- 
west Telephone Co. in closer contact with 
the Texas and Oklahoma units of the 
system. 

“With more than two-thirds of the sys- 
tem concentrated in Texas and Oklahoma, 
supervision from Little Rock became un 
satisfactory,” D. T. Strickland, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations, said. 

The following officials, in addition to 
Mr. Strickland, moved Little Rock 


to Dallas: C. E. Ramsey, general auditor ; 
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G. E. Sites, plant superintendent; C. R. 
Lee, traffic superintendent; Harry Ham- 
monds, engineer and a part of the elec- 


tric force. This district office for Arkan- 
sas in charge of Curtis W. Stout, district 


manager, will remain in Little Rock. 


Prices in the Metal Markets. 

New York, Sept. 17—Copper—Firm: 
electrolytic spot and future, 15c. 
Steadier; No. 2 f. o. 
vania, $19.50@20.00; Buffalo, $16.50@ 
17.00; Alabama, $16.25. Tin—Firm; spot, 
$47.75@ 47.87 ; future, $46.87. Lead—Firm; 


[ron- 
b. eastern Pennsyl- 


spot, New York, 6.50c; East St. Louis, 
6.30@6.35c. Zinc—Firm; East St. Louis 
spot and future, 6.25c. Antimony—10.62@ 
10.75c. Quicksilver—$131. 


Northwestern Bell to Publish 
Unified Directory for Omaha. 
The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co, 

has given instructions for the publication 

of a unified directory in the Omaha metro- 
politan district, wherein subscribers at 

South Omaha, Ralston and Bellevue, Nebr., 

are to be incorporated in the Omaha city 

list. 

The chamber of Omaha 
and the merchants’ South 
Omaha urged that this be done. The South 
Omaha exchange will be retained in serv- 


commerce of 
association of 


ice, and no changes in rates or service are 
contemplated. 











Telephone Equipment Replacements 


Telephone Companies Would Effect Savings by Overhauling Old Apparatus 
Rather Than Selling the Equipment—Entire Telephone Instrument Will Not 
Wear Out—Causes of Damage to Cable Forms—Rebuilding the Equipment 


A few days ago I had occasion to visit 
a dealer of rebuilt telephone equipment 
and was surprised to note the enormous 
amount of old apparatus which was car- 
ried in stock. There were thousands of 
telephones and parts of all kinds—mag- 
neto, common battery and automatic. 

The same thing was true of switch- 
boards, some of which were quite ancient 
while others were of a modern type and, 
from all appearances, almost new. Main 
frames, power switchboards, ringing and 
battery charging equipment were also nu- 
merous. In fact, I was unable to: mention 
a single item of which they did not have 
a quantity in stock. 

Why this equipment should accumulate 
in such quantities is a mystery to me, but 
I believe that it is evidence of mismanage- 
ment on the part of certain telephone oper- 
ating companies. Of course, when a sys- 
tem cuts over from magneto to common 
battery, or from manual to automatic, the 
company will naturally realize all it can 
from the replaced equipment by selling to 
one of these dealers. 

Telephones Have Long Life. 

However, it is not believed that the 
greater part of the accumulation comes 
from this source, but from apparatus 
which is often replaced by new, when all 
it needs is a thorough overhauling by the 
operating company. When a system is cut 
over from magneto to common battery, or 
from manual to automatic, the old appa- 
ratus has generally outlived its usefulness. 

I have heard of telephones being worn 
out but personally I have never seen one. 
There will, of course, be parts of the in- 
strument which become unserviceable, but 
seldom if ever does the entire instrument 
become ‘inoperative from natural usage. 
The cords, receiver and transmitter are the 
only parts of a telephone that can be con- 
sidered as having a short life. The re- 
mainder of the parts will last under the 
vsual conditions almost indefinitely. 

Switchboards, if carefully maintained, 
should have a natural life almost as long 
as that of the telephone. A careless or 
inexperienced workman can do more harm 
to a switchboard in a few minutes than 
years of actual service. The switchboard 
of today has reached such a high state of 
efficiency that it requires very little at- 
tention, other than minor repairs and 
adjustments. 

To insure long life to your central office 
equipment, keep tinkers away from it. Re- 
pairs must be made when necessary but 
too often in repairing one part, trouble is 
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caused on nearby apparatus by the care- 
lessness of the troubleman. All parts of 
the switchboard, as with the telephone, are 
interchangeable but are usually more dif- 
ficult to replace. Many times the insula- 
tion where the wires are skinned is frayed 
and broken, and the cable forms damaged 
by workmen while replacing relays, keys 
and jacks, until it becomes necessary to 
either re-cable the board or replace it with 
a new one. 
Cause of Damaged Cable Forms. 

Using an electric soldering iron with an 
cversized heating element, or a blunt point, 
in a multiple bank or any other of the nu- 
merous places where space is limited, is a 
frequent cause of such damage to cable 
forms as mentioned. A special soldering 
iron with a slender heating element and a 
long point especially designed for switch- 
board work of this nature should always 
be used. Where the space is especially 
limited, asbestos mats can be used as an 
additional precaution, if necessary to pro- 
tect the cable forms. 

Due to the difficulty of recabling a 
switchboard in service, if it becomes neces- 
sary, the board is usually replaced and the 
old one sold to one of the dealers in old 
equipment. 

On numerous occasions I have visited 
the storerooms of telephone companies and 
found them piled high with unserviceable 
equipment of all kinds. Many telephones, 
piled in the so-called junk heap, could be 
made serviceable by replacing one or two 
parts and cleaning up in general. It is 
quite likely that from storerooms such as 
this the dealer in old telephone equipment 
builds up his stock. I do not believe the 
practice of permitting unserviceable equip- 
ment to accumulate is good business. 

Dissemble Old Instruments. 

When it is decided that an instrument 
or part of equipment is unfit for further 
service, it should be disassembled and all 
parts suitable for re-use should be stored 
ir properly marked bins provided for the 
purpose. Parts that are not considered 
suitable for re-use should be torn down 
and the different screws and bolts saved, 
for they can always be used around the 
exchange. Brass parts that cannot be 
used can be saved and sold in quantities 
for their junk value. 

Parts from several makes of telephones 
can generally be used to make up a com- 
plete instrument on a repair job. Some 


parts will not work well together in a 
particular circuit but this can usually be 
detected by referring to the circuit draw- 
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ings of the different sets before assembling 
the instrument. 

It is usually the best practice to hook up 
a circuit temporarily and test for transmis- 
sion before assembling parts permanently 
in a rebuilding job. The necessary changes 
can then be made in the hook-up and a 
circuit drawing made before the work is 
started in the shop. The circuit will de- 
pend on the kind of parts used, but by 
making changes in the switchhook springs, 
almost any hook-up can be used with al- 
most any combination of parts. 

All telephone companies, except perhaps 
the smaller ones, will, I believe, find that 
a small though well-equipped machine 
shop for rebuilding their own equipment 
will prove a very good investment. The 
size of the shop and the tools installed 
will be governed by the requirements of 
the company and the volume of work to be 
performed. The tools required by the av- 
erage exchange to keep its equipment in 
good condition can usually be installed at a 
comparatively small cost. 

Rebuilding Equipment. 

A small renickeling plant can be installed 
if desired, but unless there is a large 
amount of this work to be performed it 
will usually be found much cheaper to 
send the parts out, as there are numerous 
concerns that do good work at a very rea- 
sonable rate. Nickel-plated parts are not 
so popular any more, and the average sub- 
scriber would much prefer an instrument 
ali black without any nickel trimming. 

The new metal paints developed for au- 
temobile use can be used to very good 
advantage in refinishing all telephone parts. 
If there is much of this refinishing to be 
done, a small paint spray should be in- 
stalled, for it does a much better and 
quicker job than is possible with a brush. 
With this paint it is an easy task to re- 
finish the desk stands and bell boxes in 
various colors so that they can be installed 
te conform to different woodwork or dec- 
oration of rooms when desired. 

A small, coil-winding machine can be 
installed in the shop but unless there is a 
large amount of this work to be pet- 
formed, it will be found much cheaper to 
buy new coils to replace those that are de- 
fective. A small lathe will be found use- 
ful on various jobs. It can also be used 
on some small special, coil-winding jobs 
if desired. 

A small electric drill press, or a port- 
able electric drill that can be set in a rack 
in the shop and used similar to a drill 
press, will be found useful on practically 
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every job of rebuilding attempted. Wooden 
bell boxes, wall sets or switchboard cab- 
inets can be sanded down and refinished 
at a small cost and it will greatly improve 
their appearance. 

New felt bottoms can be purchased and 
it is an easy matter to replace the worn 
bottoms on desk stands. This is one small 
item that always improves the appearance 
of an old instrument. 

Motor-generator charging sets and ring- 
ing machines are many times thrown away 
when all they need is a new bearing or a 
new coil. Many times these machines can 
be rewound and new bearings installed or 
the old ones rebabbitted, making them 
nractically as good as new at a cost of 
less than one-third of the original price. 
There are numerous electrical companies 
ir all cities of any size that specialize on 
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after being rebutted. A special test set can 
also be provided for the testing of opera- 
tors’ headsets. 

Many jobs usually considered difficult 
will be found easy by making use of the 
proper tools. It will not take long for the 
help that is to be found around almost 
any telephone exchange, to become pro- 
ficient in the use of machine tools required 
in a telephone shop. 

I do not infer that the rebuilt apparatus 
companies are not reliable concerns or that 
their products are not good buys for the 
exchange looking for cheap equipment. 
They have every tool and facility for the 
repair of equipment and usually do a very 
good job. I examined some of the recon- 
ditioned equipment of the concern visited 
and found it to be first class in all re- 


spects. I do believe, however, that many 


ee 
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This makes it seem certain that such 
wasteful methods practiced by some tele 
phone companies accounts for the large 
accumulation of equipment in the store- 
rooms of the dealers in rebuilt telephone 
apparatus. 


Great Increase in Use of Loading 
Coils by Bell System. 


During 1928 the Bell system will use 
nearly 1,000,000 loading coils. 
loading coils in the 


The use of 
3ell system has shown 
a phenomenal 
years. 


increase in the past few 


During the period from 1916 to 1922 the 
average production of loading coils was 
about 87,000 coils a year. Since then the 
production has grown to reach over 500,000 
in 1926 and 726,000 in 1927. The Bell sys- 
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“The Draftsman Goes Nutty’’; He Tried to Make a Drawing Foolproof. 


armature winding, and any of them will 
gladly give an estimate on the cost of re- 
pairs to any machine. New springs and 
contacts usually make a ringing interrupt- 
er as good as new. Defective transform- 
ers can also be rewound at a cost much 
less than their purchase price. 

One bench in the machine shop should 
be fully equipped for the repair of cords 
of all kinds. A special tool should be 
Provided for screwing the plug onto the 
cord after it has been cut back. 

With this tool, the operation is much 
faster and it is not possible to damage the 
plug, a frequent occurrence when a pair 


of pliers is used. Also, by making use 
of this tool it is a simple matter to screw 
the p!ug on tight enough to insure good 
contact between the plug and the tinsel of 
the s!eeve conductor on three-conductor 
Plugs A special testing circuit consisting 
rs laicps and jacks with 110-volt current 
Tom 


he lighting mains, should be in- 
stalle’ and all switchboard cords tested 


telephone companies take equipment out of 
service and dispose of it, when it could be 
overhauled and refinished in their own 
shops so that it would give several years 
of additional satisfactory service at a 
small additional cost. 

I do not claim that all telephone com- 
panies are wasteful in their methods. I 
know that some, especially the larger com- 
panies, are very careful to make equipment 
last as long as it meets the service re- 
quirements and is reliable in its operation. 
Others with which I have come in contact, 
never repaired a switchboard cord. When 
a cord became unserviceable it was thrown 
away atid-a new one placed in service, 
when the old one could with a few min- 
utes’ work have been rebutted, at least 
doubling its life. 

In one exchange I found nearly 300 
switchboard plugs in good condition. To 
avoid the difficult task, as they considered 
it, of placing the old plug on a new cord, 
cords were ordered equipped with plugs. 


tem’s demand for loading coils during the 
next five years will be at a yearly rate ma- 
terially in excess of the number manu fac- 
tured during 1927, the most recent estimate 
for 1928 indicating a total of about 975,000. 

The loading coils are employed in cable 
used for inter-office trunks, and in cable 
used for toll entrance purposes, as well as 
in the long toll cables which are going into 
use so extensively in toll and long distance 
plants. 

The increased use of these loading coils 
has been due not only to the growth of 
the plant, but to improved engineering prac- 
tices worked out by the Bell engineers as 
well as to many improvements in the coils 
themselves. A great reduction in the size 
of coils, both for toll and local use, has 
been brought about by the introduction of 
the permalloy dust core. The reduced size 
thus secured has made possible economies 
in potting, together with space economies in 
manholes which latter is an extremely im- 
portant factor in thickly-settled areas. 











Voice Technique in the Small Office 


Personal Contact of Small Exchanges Makes Voice Work of Particular Benefit 
to Them—Clear, Pleasing Voice a Valuable Asset in Any Line of Work—Six 
Principles of Voice Work—Paper From Traffic Meeting of Indiana Convention 


General Traffic 


During the past year, the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association has been doing some 
very intensive work in voice training. We 
consider this phase of telephone work so 
important that we have given it a place 
on every district meeting program. At the 
‘Illinois convention last year we had an 
especially fine talk by a woman who is an 
acknowledged authority on voice technique. 

After the traffic school had adjourned, I 
overheard two of the girls discussing the 
meeting and one said: “Well, that cer- 
tainly was a fine talk on voice training; 
but, of course, it can’t mean much to us 
girls who work in little offices. 
it applies to places like Chicago, and 
Peoria, and Springfield. 

Just then what I wanted to do was to 
walk up to those girls and say: “Why does 
it apply in particular to places like Chi- 
cago and Peoria and Springfield? Are 


I suppose 


courtesy and pleasantness of manner con- 
fined to any one city or locality, or state, or 
country, or nation?” 

As a matter of fact, voice work applies 
more particularly to our smaller offices, be- 
cause in these offices it is necessarily true 
that we are thrown into closer personal 
contact with our patrons. Service in the 
large city is a much less personal matter 
than it is in the small community where 
nine times out of ten all the subscribers 
know all the operators, and even recog- 
nize individual operators by: their voices. 

While telephone service in larger offices, 
solely because they are so large, is more 
apt to be detached and impersonal, even 
mechanical possibly, we find an altogether 
different situation in smaller towns. Serv- 
ice on “Main Street” is always an intensely 
personal matter. In such places where we 
are in constant contact with our patrons, it 
is absolutely essential that each and every 
contact with the public be characterized 
with sympathetic interest and unfailing 
courtesy. 

Next to self-preservation the strongest 
instinct in the human heart is the urge for 
The simplest form of self- 
expression is speech. Speech is the in- 
stinctive use of a natural instrument—the 
voice. 


self-expression. 


Not only is speech the dominant 
factor in the majority of our human rela- 
tions, but it is the thing that raises us 
above all other living things and makes 
us capable of constant and _ illimitable 
It is the medium through 
which individual achievement is expanded 
through our entire group. 


progress. 


Unfortunately until recently our Amer- 


By Mrs. Dorothy H. Van Ert, 


Supervisor, Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, Ill. 


ican school system has not concerned itself 
greatly with voice training. As a result, 
we have been made the target of a great 
deal of more or less good-natured ridicule, 
because of what is termed our “American 
voice.” Whether or not we have relished 
this unsought publicity, the fact remains 

















“Make Yourself Act Courteously and 
Cheerfully,’’ Says Mrs. Van Ert. ‘Action 
and Feeling Are Closely Interrelated and 
by Regulating the Action We Can Ulti- 
mately Regulate the Feeling.” 


Americans, as a nation, do not 
have particularly pleasing voices. 


that we 


This fact is not nearly so serious a mat- 
ter as it appears to be at first thought, 
however. It is true that we ourselves 
brought about this condition by overlooking 
the necessity for systematic voice training. 
Science, however, has discovered that 
eyery normal human being is by nature 
capable of forming each and every sound 
that is found in each and every language 
or dialect. Therefore, given a knowledge 
of the laws governing the fullness, dis- 
tinctness, clearness, and timbre of the hu- 
man voice, it is readily possible to com- 
municate these qualities to voices which 
apparently do not naturally possess them. 

The vocal organs may be likened to a 
wind instrument, say a pipe organ. The 
windpipe is the feed pipe, our lungs are 
the bellows: the larynx with its vocal 
cords, the reeds. 
niusical 


But there is no man-made 
instrument that even approaches 
this vocal mechanism of ours in perfection. 
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No other instrument is so flexible and 
changeable at will, and for that very rea 
son none other is so frequently overtaxed 
and misused. Certainly, voice training is 
entitled to the most serious consideration of 
all. There is an irresistible charm about 
the well-modulated, low, colorful and cour 
teous voice. 

No matter what vocation we may choose, 
our speaking voice is of primary impor 
tance. Whether we be doctor or merchant ; 
whether our girls are to wait at another's 
table or play the part of hostess at their 
own; whether she be selling goods from 
one side of the counter or buying them 
from the other; 
actress, 


whether she be singer, 
nurse, she will 
find a clear, pleasant voice a most valu- 


stenographer, or 


able asset, and one that is essential to her 
success. 

If then, it is true that a clear, pleasing 
voice is a valuable asset in any line of 
work, it is doubly essential that we cultivate 
these qualities in our own work of render- 
ing telephone service. 

A telephone company has only one sal- 
able commodity, and that is service. I am 
sure that every one of us is interested in 
helping maintain our company’s ideals of 
service, for that is our only stock-in-trade. 
Those of us who have made an exhaustive 
study of telephone work, long ago came 
to the conclusion that the voices of our 
operators afforded one of the best mediums 
of advertising our wares. 

Where tangible merchandise is marketed 
—goods that can be weighed, and counted, 
and measured—there are many other ways 
of advertising the wares. 
the sales 


In such places. 
force has the added advantage 
of dealing with their customers face-to- 
face. <A friendly little gesture, a sunn) 
smile, a pleasant cheerful expression are 
at their command. With us, it is a differ- 
ent proposition. Our customers have no 
way of knowing how we look; if we are 
tall or short, fat or skinny; pleasant and 
cheerful-looking or grouchy and sour. They 
have only one way of judging, and that 1s 
by our voices as we take their 
Their attitude toward our business ma} 
be decided by the impression our voices 
make. 

We should at all times keep in mind the 
thought that by our individual work 
will our entire company be judged. ur 
subscriber isn’t going to stop to think ‘hat 
To hum, 


Y 


orders. 


just one girl was discourteous. 
the operator who answers his call is ' 
the moment “The company”: 


and if one 
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operator fails in courtesy, his opinion of 
the entire company is going to be lowered. 

Even though our subscriber himself may 
ect out of patience and not speak to us 
overly pleasantly, we should never allow 
ourselves to answer him back in the same 
way. Two of the outstanding character- 
istics of the ideal telephone operator should 
be a sympathetic understanding of human 
nature, and a_ well-developed sense of 
humor. 

Suppose we are feeling perfectly serene 
and at peace with the world, some fine 
morning when we answer a line signal, and 
maybe that particular subscriber roars a 
number at us in a way that turns the air 
blue. Now, our first reaction is going to 
be one of quick resentment and, unless we 
are very careful, we are apt to allow that 
incident to mar our entire day; but right 
here a sense of humor proves invaluable. 

Just let us suppose for a moment that 
our subscriber gets up and it is late. The 
bath water isn’t hot and his razor holds 
the world record for dullness. He finally 
gets down to breakfast, only to find that 
the bacon is burned, the coffee is cold, the 
baby is crying, and his wife even has her 
hair done up in curl papers. He has to run 
for his street car in a way that Nurmi him- 
self couldn’t equal. He arrives at his office, 
only to find that the elevator boy has wan- 
dered away to parts unknown; so _ he 
wearily climbs up four or five flights of 
stairs. Upon entering his office, he finds 
stenographer must have had a 
heavy date last night, for she isn’t down 
yet. His mail seems to be composed en- 
tirely of bills. 

Well, by now he is mad—good and mad. 
He grabs his telephone receiver off the 
hook and in a voice that would make any 
operator tremble, he shouts: “Give me 
Main 4321.” All right; now if we answer 
him back in the same way, the chances are 
going to be fine for a first-class argument 
then and there. But if we remember our 
personal interest and our courtesy, the 
chances are that our greeting is the first 
table or play the part of hostess at their 
bright spot in our subscriber’s day. He is 
going to buck up a little, and maybe he 
is going to think, “Oh, boy, that’s a peach 
of an operator. This isn’t such a bad old 
world after all. Gosh, she certainly is 
right there with the little old ‘voice with 
the smile’.” 


that his 


You know, girls, we can give you phrases 
that are gems of courtesy, but you can 
make them sound like the height of rudeness 
and discourtesy if you say them in a snappy 
or irritated manner, or if you say them as 
if you were bored to tears with this busi- 
ness of answering telephone numbers any- 
Way. Let’s get some life and pep and color 
into our voices. Make your “Number, 
Pleas?” say: “Well, good morning, what 
can \.e do for you today?” 

Tl. yoice with the smile has been asso- 
ciate’ with telephone work for so long 
that i has become almost a byword. One 
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of our own telephone men said to me the 
other day: “The ‘voice with the smile’ has 
been used so often that it is not only hack- 
neyed, it is actually slang. Can’t you find 
some new way to say it?” 

Perhaps you, too, have heard about the 
“Voice with the smile” winning, until you 
are tempted to say, “Oh, that is old stuff.” 
And you would be right, and my telephone 








MEASURING OURSELVES 


Measure yourself by your best mo- 
ments, not by your worst. We are too 
prone to judge ourselves by our mo- 
ments of despondency and depression. 

We have all felt the desire, at times 
almost victorious desire, to get away 
from everything and retire into a cot- 
tage in the wilderness. But we don’t 
do it, because we are better men and 
women than we think we are.—Rev. 
Dr. Robert Johnson. 





man friend would be right, if it were not 
for the fact that it is the “old stuff” that 
has stood the test of time which is pretty 
apt to be true. 

At my office in Springfield we have 
mimeographed several thousand copies of 
the voice work instructions. We take these 
to the district meetings and distribute them 
to the operators there. I always allow the 
girls to take them back to their own office 
with the suggestion that they follow up 
their work along lines of voice training. 

In small offices where the chief operator 
does the training of the girls, I always sug- 
gest that she take her operators, either in- 
dividually or in small groups, and give 
them these instructions frequently. That is 
something the chief operator in the small 
office should do anyway; find time to drill 
her operators on phtases and operating 
methods. 

Then, too, the chief operator should 
spend some time each day plugged in with 
her various operators to observe their voice 
work, phrases and 
methods. 


general operating 
It will be necessary to devote a 
good deal of time to voice work in the 
small office because it will of necessity 
have to be done sort of piece-meal, when- 
ever time can be spared. The work should 
be continued until every operator is thor- 
oughly familiar with the principles of voice 
technique. 

It is surprising what an improvement 
can be effected by training the operator’s 
voices. For one thing, it promotes better 
feeling among the operators and it means 
a more quiet operating room. That, in 
turn,-means less nerve strain for the opera- 


tors. Most important of all, it has a 
decidedly favorable reaction on _ public 
relations. 


It is a very true thing that generally we 
get back from others what we ourselves 
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give to them. If we give sympathetic 
interest, intelligent understanding and un- 
failing courtesy, nine times out of ten 
people will respond in like manner. On the 
other hand, if we are rude and discour- 
teous and disinterested, we cannot expect 
our patrons to entertain a very friendly 
feeling for us. And if all this is important 
in the city, it is absolutely essential in the 
small office where we are so much closer 
to our patrons. For in this close personal 
contact, courtesy is the only thing that will 
serve to eliminate friction. 

We have three objectives in view in de- 
voting so much time to voice work: 

First, improved relations with the public 
and the telephone people, and also a better 
feeling between employes themselves. The 
medium through which we hope to accom- 
plish this is the use of the gentle, courteous 
tone of voice. It is human nature to 
respond favorably to courtesy and to resent 
the lack of it. This is merely the practical 
application of a psychological fact. 

Second, we find that it increases the 
accuracy and efficiency of our operators 
If we could eliminate the wasted time due 
to wrong numbers and misunderstanding, 
the saving in operator’s work time would 
be enormous. If we can train all operators 
to speak clearly and distinctly and directly 
into the transmitter, we will have gone a 
long way toward accomplishing this. 

Third, correct use of the voice means 
greater ease of talking by our operators. 
Any telephone operator can tell you that it 
is not how loudly one talks that makes one 
easily understood. At least those of us 
who have had the misfortune of having a 
subscriber insist on shouting his number at 
us can vouch for that fact. 

There are six underlying principles of 
features in voice work as it applies to tele- 
phone operators, and once those six fea- 
tures are mastered thoroughly, then you 
have the whole secret of the well-trained 
telephone voice. 

First, there is enunciation, which simply 
means giving to each and every syllable its 
proper value. “Honnes t’gosh dja meenit; 
dja reely gettaletta frommer t’'day?” Oh 
ro, that is not Esperanto but merely a fair 
sample of some of our 1928  flappers’ 
method of enunciating. I am forced to 
admit that most of us are both careless in 
enunciating and too limited in vocabulary. 
In giving this voice work to students, I 
have them read for me the six principles 
of voice work and what they mean. Over 
half’ of them stumble on such words as 
enunciation, resonance, 
misunderstanding. 

Secondly, there is rising inflection, which 
means the use of a questioning tone as 
though we expected an answer. All num- 
bers and all phrases, except those express- 
ing regret, should be 
rising inflection. 


elimination, and 


spoken with this 

Third, there is emphasis, and to us tele- 
phone people that means the stressing of 
the last numeral of the hundred or stile- 
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strip part of the number, and the use of 
rising inflection on the jack numerals. This 
gives examples as 1-36? 10-36? 101-36? 
136-J? 

Fourth, is tone of voice. That means the 
quality in our voice that expresses or de- 
notes our real feelings. Our voice should 
express personal interest always. The 
thing to guard against constantly in our 
work is the habit of speaking mechanically 
and in a monotone. There are some people 
who can say words that are gems of cour- 
tesy, but they can say them in a sneering, 
sarcastic way that is like the lash of a 
whip. Others can say things that hurt, but 
because of the kindly, sympathetic way 
they say them, they arouse no resentment. 


It is told of a certain producer in trying - 


out actresses for parts in his production, 
that he required them to say the two words 
“come here” so as to express 17 different 
emotions—that is tone of voice. 

Quietness in Speaking. 

Fifth, is resonance, which means the 
ringing quality in the voice. It is this ring- 
ing quality that makes a voice carry and 
makes it easily understood, even though it 
is not loud. We place special resonance on 
the sounds n, m and ng. If you want to 
test the resonance of your voice, place your 
hand on the top of your head and sound 
the letter ». If you feel the vibrations of 
your voice, you have resonance. 

Last is quietness; always remember that 
it is not necessary to speak loudly. Just 
as a quiet dignity commands respect, so 
also does a low, vibrant, clear voice com- 
mand attention when it speaks. Loudness 
in voice is as cheap as loudness in clothes. 
Then, too, at least over the telephone, it is 
impossible to understand one who speaks 
too loudly. Quietness in speaking is ac- 
quired through placing the tones to the 
front of the mouth, and just enough tone 
for one subscriber ; also by talking directly 
into the transmitter. You may have 10,000 
subscribers at your exchange, but you are 
only going to have to talk to one of them 
at a time. 

I always ask my voice students to name 
for me the organs of speech. Usually they 
have to stop and think. They can all tell 
you the mouth, but they have to stop and 
remember that we use the tongue, the 
teeth and the lips also in speech. Most of 
us never really learn to talk; or, at least, 
we never use our voice as it was meant to 
be used. 

The three most common faults in speak- 
ing are: First, that we act as if we were 
afraid to take a chance on opening our 
jaws too wide, or what is technically called 
“rigid jaw.” Secondly, is the fact that our 
lips are too tight and immobile. I don’t 
know where men ever got the idea that 
women have too loose tongues. Telephone 
operators certainly do not, for that is the 
third most common fault, a tired tongue. 

It is absolutely imperative that we learn 
tc use our jaws, lips and tongues freely 
and easily. Here are a few exercises that 
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will help you overcome these faults. Get 
in front of your mirror and go through 
these exercises every day for two or three 
weeks, and then note the improvement in 
your manner of speaking. We aiways have 
a lot of fun at our district meetings doing 


‘these exercises, for I can assure you the 


result is far from beautiful. 
Exercises for Jaws and Lips. 

Now before telling you how to form the 
different numbers we are going to practice 
seme of these exercises. First we will do 
a few jaw gymnastics. 

1. Start with mouth closed. Drop the 
lower jaw by completely relaxing the mus- 
cies. Do not be afraid to open it. It 
probably isn’t going to be very becoming to 
you, but aside from that it isn’t going to 
hurt you. Drop it until you can insert two 
fingers between the teeth. Return to closed 
position. Repeat this slowly four times. 

2. Now do it without inserting the 
fingers, and speed up until the jaws seem 
to be swinging loosely open and shut. 

3. One more now for the jaws. This 
time sound the letter J, and each time you 
drop the jaws, say the sound “yah.” Begin 
slowly at first and gradually quicken your 
pace until you are doing it very rapidly. 
Remember, there is no speed limit to these 
exercises. 

Now that our jaws are disposed of, we 
will turn our attention to the lips. In good 
enunciation the lips must change very 
rapidly from one position to another. These 
exercises were designed to make the lips 
mobile and flexible. Do this one with your 
mirror, so you can see how well you do it. 
Aside from the actual benefit you will 
derive from these exercises, they will make 
you thankful that you don’t look that way 
all the time. 

1. Teeth closed, extend the lips as far 
outward as possible in open circular form, 
tensing the lip muscles. Relax and allow 
the lips to return to normal. Do this sev- 
eral times, each time a little faster. 

2. Now with teeth closed, widen mouth 
by drawing the corners of the mouth back 
as far as possible. In your mind’s eye, 
picture a freckled-faced, tousled-headed kid 
of nine or ten going to the circus. Can’t 
you see that grin? All right then, do it 
yourself. 

3. Now combine the two exercises. 

4. This time we are going to drop the 
jaw half-way. New alternately raise and 
lower the lower lip and the fleshy part of 
the chin, but keep that jaw down. Practice 
this one several times and gradually quicken 
your speed. 

Some Tongue Exercises. 

Probably a mere man would get an awful 
laugh out of seeing a bunch of girls doing 
tongue exercises. He would think it was 
a clear case of painting the lily for a 
woman to exercise her tongue. However, 
no man’s opinion is going to deter us, so 
we will proceed to do some _ tongue 
exercises. 

1. Drop the jaw as if you were going 
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to say “ah.” Tongue in normal position. 
Now slowly raise the tip of the tongue til! 
it touches the palate just back of the upper | 
front teeth. Return to normal. Repeat it 
four or five times, then speed up, keeping 
the jaw steadily lowered all the time. 

2. Do it again, saying “lah” each tim« 
you drop the tongue. 

3. Now do this exercise, first whispering 
it and then giving it voice. Do it as rapidly 
as you can and repeat each line four 
times : 

“tid-din-nil-lir-rit 

nil-lit-tid-din-rin 

dit-til-lin-nir-rid.” 

4. Repeat this sentence several times, 
accentuating the use of the tongue. Start 
slowly, gradually getting up more speed. 
“Use the tip of the tongue.” Does that 
bring back the old “Peter Piper” and his 
famous “peck of pickled peppers” days? 

If you will do all these exercises faith- 
fully every day, you will see a remarkable 
improvement in your speech. Now that we 
have our jaws and tongues and lips all 
“pepped up,” we will form some letters and 
numbers. Let’s take the numbers first: 


Oh: Drop the jaw and extend the lips 
for “Oh.” 

Wun: Lips in nearly closed circular 
position for “W.” Drop the jaw for 
“uh” sound. Place the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and allow 
the tone to resound in the head for “n.”’ 

Too: Place the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and expel 
the breath sharply as you draw the 
tongue down for “T.’’ Mouth in almost 
closed position with lips extended for a 
prolonged “oo.” 

Three: Place the tip of the tongue 
back of the upper teeth and expel 
the breath sharply for “th.” Draw 
the tip of the tongue back to lightly 
touch the roof of the mouth for a single 
rolling “r.” Mouth in almost closed po- 
sition with lips slightly extended for 
“.” 

Fower: Lower lip against upper teeth 
and expel the breath sharply for “F.” 
Drop the jaw and extend lips for “o.” 
Lips in nearly closed circular posiiion 
for “W.” Place the sides of the tongue 
against the upper side teeth with lips 
extended for “er.” 

Fi iv: Lower lip against upper teeth 
and expel the breath sharply for “F.” 
Drop the jaw for a broad “I.” Change 
to a short “I” by placing mouth in one- 
fourth open position. Lower lip against 
upper teeth adding tone for a prolonged 


Siks: Teeth very close together—ex- 
pel breath making a hissing sound “S.” 
Drop the jaw one-fourth for a_ short 
“IT.” Raise the back of the tongue 
against the soft palate. The soft palate 
is back of the mouth.) Expel the breath 
sharply, making a clicking sound. Teeth 
very close together and expel breath, 
making a hissing sound. 

Sev ven: Teeth very close together, 
expel breath making a hissing sound 
“S.” Drop the jaw one-half for “ec.” 
Lower lip against upper teeth and add 
tone for a prolonged “V.” Drop the jaw 
one-half for “e.” Place the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the movth 
and allow the tone to resound in the 
head for “n.” 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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The C. CI. 
Display Panel 





HE Strowger C. C. I. Display 
Panel forms part of the 
shelf equipment of certain 
‘*B”’ operators’ positions in 
manual exchanges of multi- 
office networks; incoming call 
numbers being visually dis- 

played thereon in luminous stencil. 


Duplicate sets of four banks of ten lamps behind 
the stencils are provided, permitting display of the 
full range of numbers, under the control of storing 
and display relays. 


In the event of a lamp failure, changing over the 
hinged shutter, a moment’s operation, exposes a 
duplicate set of lamps and stencils and enables the 
full display of calls to be resumed without interrup- 
tion of the service. 


Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Ltd. 
Strowger Works, Milton Road, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 


London, England 
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View of Midway Telephone Company’ s 
50-line Strowger Automatic exchange 
at Stetsonville, Wisconsin 
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\ the Midway Telephone Company was considering what kind of equipment 
uv for its exchange at Stetsonville, Wisconsin, a very thorough investigation was 
fe. The subject was approached from every angle and the records of exchanges 
e were investigated before the final decision was made to install Strowger 
equipment. 


{the most important factors influencing the decision was the profitable record of 
\utomatic equipment in the company’s exchange at Medford, which has been 
operation since 1902. The company’s executives knew what this equipment had 
iknowing this, decided that this was the type of equipment they wanted 
ville. 


tmany of the advantages of Strowger Automatic operation are more or less 
k to those unacquainted with its actual records in daily operation, those 
such as the Midway Telephone Company, which are familiar with what it brings 
of bettered service, satisfied users, adequate rates and assured future growth find 
vantages produce decidedly tangible results. And it is these definite results which 
y telephone companies everywhere to convert their exchanges, no matter what the 
nwger Automatic operation, which experience has proved is profitable operation. 
© 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


| Factory and General Offices: 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in All Principal Cities 
EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS 
For Australasia--Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sydney 
’ For Canada--Independent Sales and Engineering Co., Ltd., Vancouver 
Elsewhere--Automatic Electric Co., Ltd., Chicago 
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(Continued from page 26.) 

Ate: Drop the jaw one-half for “a. 
Place the tip of the tongue against the 
roof of the mouth and expel the breath 
sharply as you draw the tongue down 
for “t.” 

Niyen: Place the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and allow 
the tone to resound in the head for “n.” 
Drop the jaw for a broad “I.” Mouth in 
almost closed position with tongue 
raised flatly for “y.” Drop the jaw one- 
half for “o.” Place the tip of the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth and allow 


“ ” 


the tone to resound in the head for “n 


” 


Here are a few suggestions about form- 
ing the numbers. You will probably find 
the hardest ones are 4, 5, 7 and 9. Re- 
member that 4 has the two sounds. Say 
it as you would “you were, they were, 
Fo-wer.” In saying 5, say it as you would 
say, “You live, they live, I live FI-IV.” 
in saying 7, remember that it is not two syl- 
lables, but rather an abridged syllable or 
a prolongation of the V sound. In saying 
9, be sure your jaw comes down twice. 

In getting the correct emphasis on the 
three digit numbers, give the same empha- 
sis as if you said, “I will—I won’t—is that 
so?” 101-36. 

Breath control is essential to the well- 
trained voice. We can derive a good deal 
of benefit from any of the deep breathing 
exercises. The lung expansion should be 
felt at the ribs. “The breath should be sup- 
ported by the diaphragm, and there should 
be no straining of the breathing organs. 
Take a deep breath and repeat each of the 
following ten times, then increase the num- 
ber of times gradually. 

“*S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S-S 

t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t-t 

b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b-b 

5555-15" 

Here are a few sentences to practice 
reading aloud. They are some excellent 
pointers on voice work, and at the same 
time they provide excellent sound varia- 
tions for the student. These are taken 
from A. M. Bell’s treatise on voice: 

1. If the lips are not kept well apart, 
you will mumble your words and direct 
them through the nose. 

2. Always place the mouth in the proper 
position before starting to speak. 

3. In distinct articulation, words must 
not be hurried over, nor precipitated syl- 
lable over syllable, nor melted into a mass 
of confusion. 

4. It is a common fault to talk through 
the nose; thus the mouth is not used as a 
resonator at all, and the sound is mumbled 
and indistinct. 

Voice training is a big subject and it is 
not possible to cover it in its entirety in a 
paper. It takes two or three weeks to give 
the entire voice work course, but the chief 
operator in the small exchange, who takes 
the time and the trouble to teach its prin- 
ciples to her operators, can accomplish a 
great deal. Then it is only a question of 


practicing until perfection is attained. 
The chief operator will 


find that the 
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most common faults besides the three men- 
tioned elsewhere in this paper, are these: 

A tendency to talk too far back in the 
throat or to swallow the voice. A tendency 
to run syllables together or to slur some of 
the sound values. An incorrect formation 
cf the vowel sound. 

A tendency toward forming the L and 
the R sounds with the sides of the tongue 
rather than the tip. A tendency of the 
student to allow the tip of the tongue to 
protrude between the teeth in forming the 
number 3, and the S sound. A tendency to 
over-emphasize the vowel sounds and to 
slur the consonant sounds. A tendency to 
contract the soft palate as in clearing the 
throat, only more pronounced. This fault 
gives the rattling, twanging sound to the 
voice. Patience and practice, however, will 
overcome all of these faults. 

Last of all I want to say this, although it 
may not seem to have a great deal of bear- 
ing on voice work. In order to make our 
voice really vibrant with courtesy and per- 
sonal interest, it is necessary to really feel 
these things. This may seem difficult at 
first if one does not naturally feel this in- 
terest and cheerfulness and courtesy. But 
the answer is this: 

Action and feeling are closely inter- 
related, and by regulating the action we 
can ultimately regulate the feeling. Make 
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yourself act courteously and cheerfully. 
Force yourself to act as if you did have 
a personal interest in your patrons, and 
eventually you will find that you do feel 
these things in all sincerity. 

The story of the “Miracle Man” illus- 
trated this beautifully. The crook was 
living a lie when he pretended to believe in 
religion, and to cure the sick by faith; but 
it was a beautiful lie, and the real mirack 
occurred when he discovered that he really 
did believe the things he had been acting 
It had become truth. 

So it is with our work, and I hope every 
chief operator in a small exchange will see 
that her girls are given the benefit of voice 
training. She will find that she will be 
amply repaid for her work. 


Pope Has Four Telephones in His 
Private Apartments. 

A new interior telephone system has 
been installed in the Apostolic Palace, 
Rome, Italy, giving the Pope four tele- 
phones in his private apartments. The 
new system is a German product. 

The Vatican telephone plant has an even 
hundred lines on its switchboard, of which 
89 are in use. Three of these lines connect 
the Vatican with the outside world, the 
city numbers being 21187, 21190 and 20465 
Two more are soon to be put into use. 














trying not to buy a face tonic. 


her lines all right. 


my face too. 
and also a lot of bad points. 





And I don’t know yet. 


| interest or need for it. 


“ENOUGH SAID” | 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 


Traveling Chief Operator, lowa Independent Telephon 
Des Moines, Iowa 


I had quite an experience yesterday evening just beiore the stores closed, 


I had hurried into the store to purchase a certain face tonic and was 
approached by a young-appearing saleswoman, whom I suspect was a beginner 
in her department; likely she was given “easy-to-work-on prospects.” 
all have to be beginners before we can be anything else; that did not trouble | 
me. However, she was using all my time trying to sell me a different kind | 
of face tonic from what was wanted. 

When she found she was not arriving at the psychological moment we 
read about in articles on salesmanship, where the customer is ready to “sign 
on the dotted line,” she called a woman, who was possibly her instructor, to | 
her assistance—and then the real talent began. 

I firmly believe that this woman could sell rain-water, if she set out to 
sell it, whether one wanted it or not. The first girl seemed all wrapped up 
in what her instructor was developing in her sales talk. 


She used my face as a horrible example, but one which might be greatly 
improved by applying this wonderful skin tonic. 
It seemed to have a lot of good points that might be salvaged; 
I never knew that one’s face could accommodate 
| so many good points and bad points without each interfering with the other. 


| 

| As the store gong struck six o’clock, she topped off her sales talk by 
advising me to consult a doctor—and I left the store without my certain kind 

| of face tonic and wanting it more than ever. 

However, I believe I drew a lesson from this experience. 

| we know our procedure thoroughly in handling long distance calls. 

| must guard against pushing our sale of a call past the point of our patron’s 

Otherwise we are taking up his time. 

It is a real art to know when “enough is said,” and then to stop. 


Association, 


But we 


She certainly knew 


I learned something about , 


It is well that 
But we 
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TELEPHONE 

ASSOCIATION. 
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ing. Businessand General 
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Rates on Railroads. 
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Here and There in Telephone Work 





Motor Accidents Aid in Improving 
Service in France. 

The increasing number of motor acci- 
dents in France is leading to a revision of 
telephone facilities whereby provincial ex- 
changes will remain open to a later hour, 
and on Sundays and holidays, says the 
London Evening News. 

At present the exchanges serving most 
of the small villages in France are closed 
on Sundays and holidays, but the French 
Minister of Commerce is planning to have 
them remain open on such days up to 7 
p. m. for call boxes and 9 p. m. for private 
residents, to enable people to summon help 
in the event of a motor accident. 

Arrangements are also to be made to 
provide a night service from Paris to the 
suburbs, no connection being available now 
after 9 p. m 


Conducts New Subscriber Contest 
for Boys and Girls. 

A novel plan for getting new telephone 
subscribers was recently worked out, with 
good success, by the Home Telephone Co. 
of Noblesville, Ind. 

A window display was made, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration, and a 
good deal of publicity given to a contest 
for new subscribers. The contest was 
open to all girls and boys who obtained 
new telephone 
month of June. 


subscribers during the 

The following prizes were awarded: For 
three new subscribers, $7 Dan _ Patch 
wagon or $7 Windsor tennis racket; two 
new subscribers, $4 pair roller skates; one 
new subscriber, $2.50 big league ball bat, 
or $2.50 official playground ball. 

The contest resulted in getting a great 
number of new subscribers, which more 
than paid for the prizes, in addition to se- 
curing a great deal of publicity. 


Getting the Human Interest Idea 
Into P. B. X. Publicity. 
3y FrANK H. WILLIAMS 

One of the most effective methods of in- 
creasing local interest in private branch ex- 
changes and thus paving the way for more 
sales is by getting human interest into the 
P. B. X. publicity. For instance, if the 
telephone company in advertising for more 
of this business will run a list of the local 
concerns having private branch exchanges 
and will then run the names of the opera- 
tors at these exchanges with a brief his- 
tory of what they have done in telephony, 
it will add greatly to the sales words. 

Also, if the telephone company will go 
to each local user of a private branch ex- 
change and get that concern to run some- 
thing interesting, with a human interest 


touch to it about the exchange, in its house 
organ, much additional interest will be 
aroused. Copies of the house organ can be 
secured and shown to P. B. X. prospects 
and their interest thus enhanced. 

It is rather surprising to find how mary 
P. B. X. users have house organs. If all 
of them should run some human interest 
stuff about their exchanges in their house 
organs, a great volume of publicity would 
be at once created. All this could then be 
gathered together by the telephone com- 
pany, presented to prospects, and used very 
effectively in securing more business. 

But what sort of stuff, along these lines, 
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the local telephone board which is the 
clearing house for all local and outside 
calls in the P. E. P. Co. This office is 
located on the fifth floor of the Electric 
Building. Now don’t get the idea that 
this is any ordinary sort of wrong num- 
ber factory, as it distinctly is not. It is 
a first-class, A No. 1 telephone ex- 
change, with eight high-class operators. 
And that brings up the first subject, 
namely, those operators’ ears. 


In the old days when a girl’s good 
time was indicated by the size of her 
hair net bill, no one knew that she had 
ears. Came the day, however, when the 
crowning glories were rudely shorn 


away and these auditory implements ex- 
posed to full view. 


And so now that the 


posto Subs 
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Window Display Containing Announcement of New Subscriber Contest Conducted by 
Home Telephone Co., Noblesville, Ind. 


could the P. B. X. users run in their house 
organs? 

A typically interesting answer to this 
question is found in a recent issue of the 
“Pepco Synchronizer,” issued by the Por:- 
land Electric Power Co., Portland, Ore. 
This house organ recently ran under the 
heading, “I SAY! ARE YOU THERE?” 
the following: 


“My husband left his trousers on the 
street car, and I want to know if I 
can get them back!” 

This snappy little cadenza decanted 
itself out of a head-set into the shell- 
like ear of one of the P. B. X. operators 
in the Electric Building, the other day. 
Now, being somewhat used to hearing 
unusual requests, this girl did not faint, 
but with exactly the proper discreet 
blush, sent the call to the “Lost Article” 
warehouse. 

Now, of course, after reading this 
paragraph no doubt you are wondering 
about two things: first, about the opera- 
tor’s ears; and the other, about what 
P. B. X. means. Well, the w. k. saying 
about “the first shall be last,” etc., goes 
here. 

P. B. X. isn’t shorthand for 
badly crossed,” but for 
exchange,” 


“pretty 
“private branch 


and that is what they call 
32 


men have been driven from their last 
retreats, the barber shops, the whole 
world knows about these ears. And 
these ears know about the whole world! 

Every day some 4,000 calls go per- 
colating through this exchange, and 
after listening to that number of calls— 
any ordinary set of ears would have 
calloused edges—but since these are ex- 
traordinary ears, they sort out all these 
calls, send them on their way, and still 
are able to perform their functions as 
good ears should. 

The P. E. P. Co. has 188 telephone 
stations around in the different offices. 
In order to handle the calls of these 
stations properly, there is a four-posi- 
tion switchboard in the exchange office. 
By four-position it is meant that ge 
are places for four operators to work, 
it is necessary for that many to be on 
duty at once. In order to handle the 
class to outside stations and the incom- 
ing calls from outside stations there ar‘ 
25 trunk lines to the Atwater exchange: 

If all an operator had to do was 
switch the calls, all would be well. 1 
addition to all this switching business, 
there are a lot of calls that are answered 
right from the exchange office and not 
referred to any special department. F: 
instance, during the recent snowsto! 
the operators answered all calls dir 
regarding lines in operation, etc. 

We probably pay more for teleph« 





188 
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The aumber of 


PUBLIC 
AUTOMATIC EXCHANGES 


in 
GREAT BRITAIN 
now totals 
* OVER 100 
of these 
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were manufactured by ' ? 
SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO., LTD. Me 


at the Works here shown. 











The Woolwich Works of 
Siemens Brothers & Co., Ltd. 





CONTRACTORS FOR 
THE SUPPLY AND ERECTION OF 


COMPLETE EXCHANGES 


— AUTOMATIC AND MANUAL — 


for 


Public and Private Service 
in all parts of the world 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & GO., LTD. 


WOOLWICH, S. E., 18, ENGLAND 


Representation Abroad: Winnipeg, Rio de Janeiro, Cairo, Khartoum, Cape Town, Johannesburg, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Adelaide, Perth, Hobart, Wellington, Auckland, Tokyo, Tientsin, Harbin (Manchuria), Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Ipoh (Perak F. M. S.), Kuala Lumpur, Singapore, Penang, Bangkok, The Hague. 
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service than for any other utility service 
we receive, yet it is the most abused 
service of them all. Friends for the 
company can be made just as easily 
over the telephone as they can be made 
by personal contact. 

It is hardly reasonable to expect that 
with over 4,000 calls a day to handle, no 
mistakes should be made. If when you 
take down the telephone and ask for 
Mr. Morris, you get “W. J.” when you 
wanted “A. H.,” remember that if you 
ask for the line by number you will not 
have so much trouble. Then if the ex- 
change operator doesn’t answer as soon 
as you think she should, consider the 
poor girl’s feelings and remember she 
is mighty busy all the time. 

And above all things, remember about 
those ears. Use your best smiling voice 
instead of your rainy-day grumble, when 
using the telephone, for even though you 
don’t have anything to sell, smooth 
words go around the corners in the 
wires a lot easier than rough ones do. 


This concluded the article in “The Syn- 
chronizer” regarding the concern’s private 
branch exchange, but it doesn’t necessarily 
mean that all house organ articles about 
private branch exchanges should be just 
this length. Some smaller concerns which 
have smaller exchanges and smaller house 
organs will probably find that shorter arti- 
cles will be better, while other concerns 
with big private branch exchanges and 
with large size house organs will find it 
worth while to run considerably more ma- 
terial. 

A good plan for the telephone company 
to follow in this matter of getting the pri- 
vate branch exchange users to run house 
organ articles about their exchanges is ‘to 
check up on the users about six months 
after an exchange has been installed to see 
if anything of this sort has been used. 

If nothing of this sort has been printed, 
then the telephone company can appro- 
priately point out how such publicity as 
this in the house organ for the exchange 
will help to enhance the concern’s prestige 
for being a live-wire proposition. This 
will generally lead to the printing of an 
article. Then, every year or less while the 
exchange is in use the telephone company 
can suggest the printing of another human 
interest article about the exchange. 

All this is a real help in building more 
business, so make use of it—now! 


Notes for Maintenance Students; 
Current in Parallel Circuits. 
By Joun A. BRACKEN. 

We have so far dealt with the resistance 
of parallel circuits. Now let us consider 
the division of the electric current in these 

circuits. 

When a circuit leading from the tele- 
phone central office battery is divided into 
two or more branches, the current also 
divides, part flowing by one path and part 
by the other. The sum of these two cur- 
rents is equal to the current in the un- 
divided part of the circuit, since there is no 
accumulation of electricity at any point. 
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UPSTAIRS OR DOWN- 
STAIRS 


By “Buck.” 

What kind o’ place do you pro- 
vide to run your business in? 

Now, can you point to it with 
pride or does it look like sin? 

Do you make your subscribers 
climb up forty-’leven stairs, which 
takes both energy an’ time an’ on 
the patience wears? Or do you 
have your office right upon the ole 
ground floor, all spick an’ span an’ 
shinin’ bright, so comin’ to yore 
door will not be such an awful task 
as when you're up a flight? 

If why some build upstairs, you 
ask. Gosh! I don’t know. I'll bite! 

Oh, why do some folks think 
cigar an’ drug an’ dry goods stores 
an’ groc’ries should be all there upon 
street-level floors? 

Why put the telephone exchange 
upstairs, plumb out o’ view? To 
me that looks so dog-gone strange; 
it should be downstairs, too, where 
customers can just step in an’ see 
the gals at work, a-givin’ service 
with a grin, an’ see they never shirk 
nor spend their time a-chewin’ gum 
an’ gossipin’ about. 

Se to the ground floor most will 
come some day, without a doubt. 











Suppose two parallel paths of equal re- 
sistance and a current of eight amperes 
flow from the battery, it will divide equally 
between the two resistances, four amperes 
through one, and four amperes through the 
other. If the first path has a higher re- 
sistance than the second, and consequently 
a lower conductance, then the greater part 
of the current will flow through the lower 
resistance of the second which has a higher 
conductance. The conducting power is 
known as conductance. This word is used 
to indicate the carrying power of a wire or 
other substance in an electric circuit. 

If three pieces of telephone equipment— 
A, B, and C—having respectively the re- 
sistances 10, 12 and 15 ohms, are connected 
in parallel, the current will, as previously 
stated, divide in accordance with the con- 
ducting power of the several branches, a 
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part flowing over each path. The proble: 
1ow to be considered is how to find th 
current strength in each piece of equip 
ment. 


First, we will find the current throug 
A. Since this is connected with a batter 
of, say, 24 volts and supposing that th 
cross-sectional area of the battery and o 
the conductors be so great that their re- 
sistance is nothing compared to the rest o! 
the circuit, as often is the case in practice, 
then the current through A will be ob 
tained by dividing 24, the E. M. F., by 10, 
the resistance of the aparatus; or A equals 
24 divided by 10 equals 2.4 amperes; /} 
equals 24 divided by 12 equals 2.0 amperes : 
and C equals 24 divided by 15 equals 1.6 
amperes. 


Therefore the battery has to deliver the 
current to all the branches simultaneously, 
which amounts to 2.4 plus 2.0 plus 1.6 
equals 6.0 amperes. 


Suppose, on the other hand, we do not 
know the value of the voltage but only that 
of the current and resistance, then the 
amount of the current flowing through 
paths A, B, and C can be calculated as 
follows: The resistance of the paths is 
10, 12 and 15 ohms. The joint conductance 
is 1/10, 1/12, 1/15, bringing this to a com- 
mon denominator we obtain 60. The con- 
ductance of A is 1/10 or 6/60; B is 1/12 
or 5/60; and C is 1/15 or 4/60. 


The total conductance, that is (6 +5 + 
4)/60 = 15/60 MHO. 

Consider that the current divides into 15 
parts, thus: 6 through A, 5 through B, and 
4 through C or directly as their conduct- 
ances. Then the current through each 
piece of equipment is: A equals 6/15 or 6 
amperes equals 2.4 amperes. B equals 5/15 
or 6 amperes equals 2.0 amperes. C equals 
4/15 or 6 amperes equals 1.6 amperes. 

Obviously, if this result is correct, the 
sum of the several currents should be 6 
amperes. 

Rules for solving telephone parallel cir- 
cuits or networks: 

First: Draw out a diagram of the net- 
work, simplified as much as possible. 

Second: Compute the equivalent resist- 
ance of the various combinations of re- 
sistance until the diagram can be redrawn 
so as to consist of only resistances in series. 

Third: Calculate the total series resist- 
ance of the equivalent diagram. This will 
enable the current at some point in the 
original circuit to be computed. 

Fourth: Split up the current found 
among the various branches by applying 
the formulas previously given to each suc 
cessive parallel group of resistances. 

Fifth: Obtain the voltage drop over each 
portion of the circuit, for which it is de 
sired by multiplying the resistance of that 
portion by the current through it. 

It should be understood that the rule 
stated are general, and the way in whicl) 
they are applied to different problem 
depends upon the nature of each. 
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Lincoln-Omaha toll line 


of Lincoln Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. at 
Lincoln, Neb., 30 No. 
12 copper, 12 No. 12 
iron wires. B35 ft. over 
street crossing — B 30's 
between — spaced 58 to 
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Deeper Penetration 
of Preservative in 
P&H Process Poles 


HAT’S one reason why **P&H Process” Poles are better. 
Some of the other reasons are:— more uniform penetration 
more uniform saturation — greater amount of free oil. 


The “P&H Process” of Butt-Treatment is exclusively a ‘‘P&H”™ method, 
with six distinct advantages, two of them patented. If interested in lower 
per annum cost lines, you will be interested in the full details. Write. 











Prompt shipment, too, on all cedar pole need’ — Northern White Cedar or 
Western Red Cedar. 


“Still in the Lead” 
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Iowa Association Holding District 
Meetings This Month. 

The Iowa Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation is holding a number of district 
meetings during September, Secretary 
Chas. ©, Deering has announced. The 
meetings are both for operators and 
for telephone men. The operators’ confer- 
ences will be held under the auspices of the 
engineering extension department, Iowa 
State College, Ames, and will be conducted 
by Miss Anne Barnes, traveling chief 
operator, lowa Independent Telephone 
Association. 

The meetings held this week were: Sep- 
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tember 18, Marengo; September 19, Colum- 
bus Junction; September 20, Dewitt, and 
September 21, Mt. Pleasant. 

Meetings are scheduled for next week as 
follows: September 24, Knoxville ; Septem- 
ber 25, Centerville; September 27, Creston, 
and September 28 at Clarinda. 


Two New Vice-Presidents Named 
for Southwestern Bell. 
Appointments of A. C. Stannard, gen- 
eral traffic manager, and Fred M. Hoag, 
commercial manager, respectively, of the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. to vice- 
presidencies created in the organization 
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were announced last week by President 
E. D. Nims, effective September 15. 

Mr. Hoag, with the company since 1\()3, 
will be in charge of commercial activities 

Engineering work and traffic departments 
will be supervised by Mr. Stannard. 

Expansion of the executive staff was ex- 
plained by President Nims as due to recent 
growth of the telephone business. 

“The number of telephones is 2,112,267, 
as against 1,367,841 in 1917,” he said. Mr, 
Nims outlined a building and improvements 
program being carried on in Texas, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas that 
will approximate $16,000,000 this year. 


Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations Pertinent and Otherwise on the 
Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Ol’ Billy Bones, he says t’ me: 

‘It allus riles me up t’ see 

How smart some fellers air ’at thinks; 
They knows it all, an’ more, b’ Jinks. 
Who allus comes t’ let y’ know 

That it was ’em ’at told y’ so. 

When anything has gone dead wrong, 
An’ y’ air cussin’ good an’ strong 
About th’ measly way some trade 
Has turned out wrong an’ y’ have made 
A mess of it, an’ you're feelin’ blue, 
Why then this geezer comes t’ you, 
Jest casually, t’ let y’ know 

That it was him ’at told y’ so.” 


Having always contended that telephone 
directory advertising was perhaps the most 
valuable (next to newspapers) medium of 
keeping a person’s name and business be- 
fore the public, I feel that the experience 
of years has borne me out. I have here- 
tofore given, at some length, in these col- 
umns, some facts and figures we have de- 
veloped along this line, but am taking a 
chance on putting a few more before you. 

Having developed a type and style of 
directory mostly all our own and having 
successfully issued the directory for several 
years, always at a profit to the company 
and satisfaction to the patrons, apparently, 
we tried some new stunts with our last 
issue, now just off the press. These, | 
think, can be followed out successfully and 
profitably by any company of small size, 
issuing its annual or semi-annual lists of 
patrons, with or without advertising. 

In the preparation of new directories 
heretofore, it has been our custom to let 
two of our most experienced operators 
work on the lists a couple of weeks, check- 
ing over the names, numbers, street ad- 
dresses, and other features, before giving 
it to be typed for the printer. This more 
or less robbed the service at the board and 
was hard and exacting labor for the girls. 
After typing, the girls would again check 
and cross-check to make sure the stenog- 
rapher had made no errors in copying. 

The ‘lists were then handed the printer ; 
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and when the proofs came back the whole 
thing had to be gone over again, and an- 
other comparison made when the revises 
were at hand. The same thing was again 
done when the page proofs were ready 
after the make-up on the press. Whew! 
What a relief when the book was finally 
in the hands of the patrons; unless it had 
too many omissions, missprints or wrong 
numbers. 


First, to eliminate a whole lot of check- 
ing, we went to the printer, after the issu- 
ing of the directory, and purchased from 
him the made up pages of names and most 
of the standing advertisements, and had 
him hold them over until we issued another 
directory. 


When we started the new one, instead of 
a lot of comparing and preparing, we had 
the list of dead numbers and changes in 
numbers or addresses of the live ones pre- 
pared by the stenographer. These aggre- 
gated about a full “galley” of slugs when 
the printer had “pulled” them. Then a 
simple list of new patrons and “changes” 
(number or street address changed) was 
handed the printer who set them into 
“slugs” and inserted them in their proper 
place in the standing lists of names. 


He also gave us a proof of the dead 
names pulled out, so we could check to 
see that no live names were taken out. 
In this manner we cut out the necessity for 
going over the whole list a number of 
times, just took out the old ones and 
added the new ones. The type metal of 
the list of dead names was sold back to the 
printer for just about enough to pay for 
the metal used in adding the new names. 

A good many of the advertisements were 
the same as in the year before and we 
saved new composition by using the old 
ads already set up. The cost of previous 
issues of composition and printing, the 
office cost for the checking and rechecking, 


proof-reading and cross-checking, for sev- 
eral years I am listing below so as to show 
where a saving was really made: 


Printer’s Office Received 


Cost. Cost. from Ads. Profit. 
1920.. $435.00 $81.52 $663.50 $146.98 
1921.. 375.00 81.52 614.00 157.48 
1922.. 375.00 76.87 535.00 83.13 
1923.. 325.00 75.26 597.00 196.24 
1924.. 278.60 58.68 506.50 169.22 
1925.. 270.64 92.00 471.00 108.36 
1926.. 284.80 95.44 575.50 195.26 
1927.. 280.80 90.91 513.50 141.79 
1928.. 280.80 10.90 500.00 208.30 


The reason why the printer’s price for 
1928 was the same as 1927 is that we did 
not know how it would work out so the 
printer was reluctant to cut the price until 
we could see the outcome. The number 
of copies of the directory has varied from 
1,600 to 1,800. 


The amount of advertising each year de- 
pended on how much we were willing to 
work for. As we felt that a book of 64 
pages, moderately sprinkled with adver- 
tisements was better than to have a larger 
book with too much advertising, we started 
out with the idea of holding it to that 
figure. We had to leave out some adver- 
tisements which we had secured for lack 


_ of space this year, but feel we have a well- 


balanced book. 

Besides the name and numbers we in- 
clude street or rural route addresses, which 
makes the book a good substitute for a city 
directory. In addition, we include a direc- 
tory of churches and lodges, which listings 
are published free. All the advertising is 
from strictly local firms and we think we 
could easily get double the amount if we 
thought the make-up of the book war- 
ranted it. 

We felt that there could be a big im- 
provement in the manner of handling a 
telephone directory and it looks like w: 
could proudly say: “I told you so.” 
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5000 people whose sole job 1s 
bettering your service 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THE very nature of the telephone 
business necessitates a single inter- 
connected system. The American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
accepts its responsibility for a nation-wide 
telephone service as a public trust. 

It also accepts responsibility for the 
safety of the funds invested in it by more 
than 420,000 persons in every walk of life. 
From the time of its organization it has 
never missed paying a regular dividend, 
so that investors rightly feel assurance in 
providing money for the growth of the 
business. 

It is the policy of the company to use 
all income, beyond that necessary to pay 





regular dividends and maintain a 
surplus for financial stability, to 
improve and extend the service. 
Because of the nature of the business, 
speculative profits have no place in it. 

The Bell System maintains in its re- 
search, engineering and business staffs and 
in the Bell Laboratories 5000 workers—in 
a total of 350,000 employees—whose sole 
occupation is to improve the telephone art 
and to make these improvements instantly 
available throughout the nation. These 
workers are a guaranty of continued prog- 
ress in furnishing the public a constantly 
improving telephone service at the lowest 
possible cost. 





When writing to American Telephone and Telegraph Company, please mention TELEPHONY. 














Personal Notes from the Field 





George H. Metheany, of Lima, Ohio, 
for more than 30 years manager of the 
Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., has re- 
tired, following the sale of the company 
to the Utilities Service Co. of Alliance, 


Ohio. The Lima Star and Republican- 

















George H. Metheany, After More Than 30 

Years as Manager of the Lima Telephone 

& Telegraph Co., Has Retired, Following 
the Sale of the Company’s Properties. 


Gazette in a recent editorial highly com- 
plimented Mr. Metheany. for what he has 
done in giving the city a fine grade of tele- 
phone service. It said: 

“Retirement of George H. Metheany as 
manager of the local telephone plant is 
announced after more than 30 
with the company, following the 
new alignment of officials due to the recent 
sale of stock to eastern capitalists. His 
stepping down and out as the’ guiding 
spirit in the actual mechanics of the tele- 
phone industry in Lima comes as disap- 
pointing news to his legion of friends, for 
he is endowed with a sunshiny disposition 
that reflects 
public. 


years of 
sery ice 


unfailing courtesy to the 

Ilis close association with the enterprise 
for so many years helped very materially 
in making the Lima telephone system one 
oi the best if not the best in the nation. 
That is not said of the Lima plant because 
it happens to be a Lima plant—there is 
often a tendency to become too enthusiastic 
where home enterprise is concerned—but it 
is the truth. The Lima plant stands second 
to none. 

Mr. Metheany was well qualified for the 
job when he first took hold as manager. 
He had served three years as assistant to 


the city engineer and for two years was 


in the office of the board of city water- 
works back in the latter 80s and early 90s, 
then served four years in the _ postoffice 
under Postmasters George Hall and Wil- 
liam R. Mehaffey. 

When the telephone company was organ- 
ized in 1895, he became its manager, and 
retained that position throughout all these 
intervening years, building the plant up to 
the splendid system that brought handsome 
returns to the stockholders when change of 
ownership was effected. Stockholders of 
the Lima telephone company who are now 
enjoying their big profits from the sale 
have Mr. Metheany to thank very largely 
for their added prosperity because of his 
loyal services in the past in making the 
property a worthwhile investment. 

We want Mr. Metheany to have proper 
credit for the part he played in Lima’s 
successful telephone history, and now take 
the liberty of putting him on record as 
the major factor in making the local plant 
the fine institution that it is today.” 

A. J. Sordoni, of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
one of the leading citizens of the Wyoming 
Valley, has been elected a trustee of Buck- 
nell University. Mr. Sordoni is president 
of the Sordoni Construction Co., president 
of Commonwealth Telephone Co., imme- 
diate past president of Wilkes-Barre Ro- 
tary, and state senator for the 20th dis- 
trict. He is also county chairman of the 
Republican party, a former president of 
Wilkes-Barre Chamber of Commerce, and 
a director of two banks. 

Senator Sordoni’s interests and activi- 
ties cover a wide range of human endeav- 
ors. He is concerned in building construc- 
tion of various kinds, business, corporation 
development and management, banking, 
civic and social welfare, collection of an- 
tiques, aviation and politics. 


A. H. McConnell, until recently sec- 
retary of the Idaho Public Utilities Com- 
mission, has assumed his duties of commer- 
cial superintendent for The Interstate Utili- 
ties Co., Spokane, Wash. 


C. J. Larsen on August 1 became 
consulting engineer of Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., it has been an- 
nounced by H. L. Harris, executive vice- 
president of that company. He will have 
offices and headquarters at 100 West Mon- 
roe street, Chicago. In this capacity, Mr. 
Larsen will be assigned duties of a tech- 
nical nature in connection with the many 
properties owned or controlled by Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co. or by 
companies subsidiary to the Associated com- 
pany. As consulting engineer also to these 
subsidiaries, he will act in the capacity of 
technical adviser in the administration of 
the properties owned by them. 
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Mr. Larsen’s record in the telephone 
business has been an unusually enviable one. 
For more than 20 years he has been en- 
gaged in various technical and administra- 
tive capacities, both for individual operat- 
ing companies and for various Independent 
groups. 

After graduation from the public schools, 
he entered the Lewis Institute of Chicago, 
where he was awarded the degree of 
bachelor of science in electrical engineering. 
He subsequently obtained a post graduate 
degree of doctor of science at Kansas City 
University. 

Mr. Larsen’s first acquaintance with the 
telephone business was made at Chicago in 
1907 in the employ of the American Elec- 
tric Telephone Mfg. Co., where he was 
placed in charge of laboratory and re- 
search work. While in the employ of this 
company he also engineered and completed 
central office installations in several cities, 
including Camden, N. J., and York, Pa. 

In 1909 the American Union Telephone 
Co., which at that time controlled most of 
the Independent telephone properties in the 
state of Pennsylvania, as well as some 
properties in Maryland, New York and 
Virginia, was in need of an experienced 
telephone engineer to supervise the tech- 

















c. J. Larsen, Whose 
Consulting Engineer to Associated Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Chicago, Was 
Recently Announced by H. L. Harris, 
Executive Vice-President of That Company: 


Appointment as 


nical phases of its business. Mr. Larsen 
was asked to accept an appointmei: 45 
superintendent of equipment and muinte 
nance and technical adviser to that com 
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The “STEWART” TEST SET 


SAVES MONEY 


By telling which way and how far trouble is from the tester 
without opening the line. Saves miles of driving over bad 
roads, locates trouble quickly and easily. 

Has transmitter, receiver, generator, induction coil, battery, 
etc., and talks up as good as a telephone. 

One lineman with a “STEW- 
ART” Test Set can locate more 
trouble in a day than two men 
could without it. 


Write for Circulur 
Sent on Trial 


STEWART BROTHERS 


Makers of Testing Instruments 
OTTAWA ILLINOIS me 
Also Cable Testers, Test Cabinets and Detecto-Meters 


























ASSOCIATED TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY | 


100 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors of the Associated Tele- 


_ phone and Telegraph Company have declared | 
| the regular dividend of $1.75 per share on First | 

Preferred Stock and $1.00 per share on Class 
_“D” Stock, for the quarter ending September | 
30, 1928, payable October 1, 1928, to stock- | 
holders of record at close of business Septem- | 


ber 25, 1928. 
G. L. GRAWOLS, 


Treasurer. | 











Worthy Of One’s Hire— 


If a man is to succeed in the business world 
today he must be “worthy of his hire.” 


So it is with books. They also must give 
the reader his money’s worth. 


In offering “Telephony, Including Auto- 
matic Switching,” for sale, its publishers have 
arranged an excellent collection of helpful in- 
formation and data fully illustrated and up- 
to-date for the telephone man. 

TELEPHONY, | includ- 
ing AUTOMATIC 


SWITCHING, is written 
by Arthur Bessey Smith, 





E. E. a —_—_ | TELEPHONY | 
ing 1S eing generally INCLUDING 
adopted in telephone ex- §— yh 
changes. The construction ae 

of every switch, relay and tag BESS eS 
contact in the whole range i = 


of automatic devices is 
clearly presented in this 
book. 


Pocket size, bound in 
Leatherette, Gold Stamp- 
ing, 500 pages, 263 illustra- 
tions and Wiring Dia- 
grams. 


Price $2.50 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 
608 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 











Prest-O-Lite Torch 


is always 


“stripped for action” 


OU can get right to work with a Prest-O-Lite 

. Blow-torch. It is always ready for immediate use. 

No time is lost in preparation. Turn on the gas, 
light the torch, and the job is under way. 


There is a Prest-O-Lite Torch for every soldering 
or heating purpose. Telephone and electric liht 
companies everywhere use Prest-O-Lite equipment 
for lineman’s work and in the shop as well. Most 
of the largest companies have standardized on 


Prest-O-Lite. 


Ask the Prest-O-Lite Gas distributor about this 
equipment or write us direct , 
for complete information. 






THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. | 

New York Indianapolis San Francisco "7 
In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company < 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 

Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 





=. 





To say: “I saw it in TELEPHONY” identifies you. 
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this group, he was appointed chief engineer 
of the Consolidated Telephone Co., which 
«operated a chain of exchanges in the east- 
ern section of Pennsylvania, including 
those at Allentown, Reading, Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton and Carbondale. 

During this period, and under Mr. Lar- 
sen’s supervision, the telephone exchanges 
of this company underwent complete re- 
habilitation with respect to both central 
office equipment and outside plant. Upon 
completion of this program, he was again 
asked to act as consulting engineer to all 
ot the companies comprising the former 
American Union Telephone Co. 

In 1915 Mr. Larson joined the Theodore 
Gary & Co. organization, by entering the 
employ of the Kansas City Home Tele- 
phone Co., Kansas City, Mo., where he 
took charge of the laboratory of that com- 
pany, devoting special attention to the in- 
vestigation of transmission circuits, trans- 
mission developments, etc. Later his duties 
were expanded to include supervision of all 
ot the technical affairs of the company. 
These activities formed a very valuable 
and necessary background for his later 
work in connection with the unification of 
the properties of the Kansas City Home 
Co. and the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. in Kansas City, which was brought 
about by the acquisition of both properties 
by the Kansas City Telephone Co. The 
magnitude of this project will be appre- 
ciated when it is understood that the num- 
ber of subscribers involved totaled 125,000. 

During this work Mr. Larsen was re- 
lieved of the supervision of maintenance, 
his duties as building and equipment engi- 
neer occupying his entire time. It was 
during this period also that the first panel- 
type machine-switching installation of the 
Western Electric Co. was completed in 
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Kansas City, giving Mr. Larsen first-hand 
information and experience with this new 
development. 


In 1925, when the administration of the 
Kansas City Telephone Co. was taken over 
by the Bell company, Mr. Larsen was again 
retained by the Gary organization, being 
sent to Europe to study telephone condi- 
tions there in the interests of the various 
operating and manufacturing companies of 
the Gary group. This work took him into 
Spain, Switzerland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Denmark and Sweden. In 
the latter part of 1925 he returned to the 
United States, and a short time later served 
on a committee of engineers sent to Ire- 
land for the purpose of assisting the post 
office officials of the Irish Free State in 
their telephone development problems. 

For the past two years Mr. Larsen has 
been almost continually in South America, 
making a general survey of telephone con- 
ditions in the various South American and 
Central American republics. More re- 
cently he has been active in the administra- 
tion of technical affairs of telephone prop- 
erties in South America controlled by the 
Associated Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Edgar T. Bonds, district commercial 
superintendent of the South Bend district 
of the Indiana Bell Telephone Co., re- 
cently was presented with a 35-year serv- 
ice emblem by A. E. Smith, general com- 
mercial superintendent, who went to South 
Bend from Indianapolis to make the pres- 
entation. 

Mr. Bonds has spent more than 20 years 
of his telephone career in South Bend, Ind. 
He went there first in 1908 as manager of 
the South Bend office. On July 1, 1927, he 
was made commercial superintendent of 
that district, including South Bend, Misha- 
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waka, Culver, Elkhart and Osceola, [nd. 

His service in wire communication dates 
back to 1878 when as a boy he first worked 
as a telegraph operator. In 1893 he went 
to work for the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in New York as chief op- 
erator and wire chief. Later he was made 
manager of the operating room. In 1903, 
he went to Indiana with the old Central 
Union Telephone Co. as division contract 
agent and five years later. went to South 
Bend. 


Warren Pratt, of Kearney, Nebr. 
president of the Kearney Telephone Co. 
since its founding in 1905, has resigned. At 
the same time the law partnership of Pratt, 
Hamer & Tye has been dissolved, the two 
junior members of the firm, Thomas F. 
Hamer and John Tye, carrying on. 

Mr. Pratt states that both moves are 
efforts on his part to ease up, to retire 
from active life. He has prospered in a 
financial way and part of his time will be 
spent in looking after private interests and 
pursuing private practice of law. 

Mr. Pratt was president for a number 
of terms of the Nebraska Telephone 
Association. 


O. J. Neuman, of Lima, Ohio, who 
has been for a number of years assistant 
to the secretary and general manager of 
the Lima Telephone & Telegraph Co., has 
been appointed secretary and general man- 
ager. He succeeds George H. Metheany, 
who has retired after more than 30 years’ 
service with the company. 

Theodore Gary of Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed finance chairman in 
Missouri to direct the raising of funds for 
the Hoover-Curtis campaign. J. W. Perry 
of Kansas City is associated with Mr. Gary 
as vice-chairman in charge of the work. 


What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 
missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Petition for Toll Connection with 
Bell Lines Denied. 

The Alabama Public Service Commission 
recently denied the petition of the Winston 
County Telephone Co. of Haleyville, and 
the citizens of Winston, Marion and Frank- 
lin counties, for connection of the Winston 
ccunty company’s lines with the toll lines 
ot the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 

The commission found that for many 
years the toll lines of the Southerr Bell 
company had been connected with the ex- 
change of the South Centra! company at 
Haleyville and that adequate long distance 
service was being furnished. The South 
Central company, at the time of the hear- 


ing, had 361 subscribers at Haleyville 





while the Winston County company had 89 
stations. With few exceptions, the com- 
mission found, all the subscribers of the 
Winston County company at Haleyville 
were also subscribers to the South Central 
service and, therefore, had access to the 
toll lines of the Southern Bell company. 
At the hearing it was admitted by coun- 
sel for the Winston County company that 
long distance service in the three counties 
was adequate as a whole and that what was 
desired was a direct connection with the 
lines of the Bell company at Haleyville for 
the benefit of the Haleyville exchange of 
the Winston County company and for the 
convenience of its Haleyville subscribers. 
It was contended by the petitioners that 
a contract between the Southern Bell com- 





pany and the South Central company, 
which forbade this direct connection and 
which was relied upon by both the South- 
ern Bell company and the South Central 
company, was void as being discriminatory 
and in violation of the anti-trust laws of 
Alabama. 

The commission found that in order to 
furnish the service requested, the Southern 
Bell company would be put to material ex- 
pense for the construction of facilities and 
that substantially no new business could 
be expected, difficulties would arise in the 
handling of in-bound business to the 
Haleyville exchange which would make it 
necessary to raise the rates of the users 0! 
long distance service. ' 

Upon review of the facts presented the 
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commission held that sufficient public 
necessity had not been shown for a con- 
nection between the toll lines of the South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the exchange of the Winston County Tele- 
phone Co, at Haleyville and _ therefore 
denied the petition. 

Rates Allowed for Logansport, 

Ind., Accepted by Mayor. 

Formal dismissal of an appeal to the 
United States district court in Indianapolis, 
taken several weeks ago by the Logansport 
Home Telephone Co., Logansport, Ind., in 
an effort to obtain rates higher than those 
allowed by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission, is expected to be filed in a 
jew days, according to a statement sent 
out September 14 by the mayor of Logans- 
port. 

The statement asserted that the rates set 
by the commission, while higher than those 
formerly in effect, are lower than were 
asked and lower than those in surrounding 
cities. He urges residents of Logansport 
to cooperate with the company in making 
the new rates effective. 

In the commission’s order, written by 
Howell Ellis, commissioner, on August 7, 
excessive attorneys’ fees, engineers’ costs 
and appraisal expense were criticized in 
connection with the rate case, and the 
$900,000 valuation asked by the company 
as a basis for fixing rates was reduced:to 
slightly more than $700,000. Only about 
half the expense of the hearing was al- 
lowed. 

Michigan Bell Authorized to Buy 
Property at Orion. 

Acquisition by the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of the properties of the Orion 
Telephone Co., Orion, Oakland county, 
Mich., was recently found by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to be of advantage 
to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. The 
Orion company serves 269 company-owned 
subscriber stations and 23 service stations. 

Orion is located about 10 miles north of 
Pontiac. At the time the Orion company 
Was organized the village of Orion was a 
rural community where there was but litt'e 
demand for telephone service. It is now 
hing built up by Detroit and Pontiac busi- 
ness men for summer homes, and good toll 
service is essential. 

The Orion company is unable to finance 
the additional equipment and plant neces- 
sary to meet the unsatisfied demand for 
service, the commission found, and as a re- 
sult there have been many complaints. The 
stbscribers of that company petitioned the 
Mic! igan commission to be connected with 
the !tell company’s system from an adjoin- 
ing «xchange. 

O: October 28, 1927, the Bell company 
cont: acted to purchase the properties of the 
Orio) company, free from all liens or en- 
cum!rances, for $15,000. An appraisal 
mad. by the Bell company’s outside plant 
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TIME TESTED by 
PRACTICAL 
EXPERIENCE 





. biggest test of any product as far 
as workability is concerned is whether 
or not it will stand up and deliver 100% 
efficiency under the stress of day in and 
day out service. 


National splicing sleeves are in use to- 
day by the largest Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companies in the country and be- 
cause they have proven themselves the 
best Splice obtainable, to the engineers 
of these companies, over a long period of 
active service they are standard speci- 
fication for line construction work. 


Construction men everywhere put their 
O. K. on National Sleeves because ex- 
perience shows that with them the work 
can be done quicker than with any other 
type of connector or any other method 
of making a joint and because with them 
every joint is uniform with every other 
and they are all unbreakable. 


Another point in favor of ‘‘Nationals”’ 
is their conductivity. Instead of build- 
ing up a high resistance, which is true 
of the average hand splice, a National 
Sleeve Joint has a ratio of conductivity 
with the conductor of better than two 
to one. 


The 


CLEVELAND, O. 





NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
§100 Superior Avenue 
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engineer finds the reproduction cost new of 
the properties to be $22,725, and less de- 
preciation $15,800. 

No part of the properties to 
cuired will be retired from 


be ac- 
service. In 
1927, operating revenues and operating ex- 
perses of the Orion company were $7,- 
4331.11 and $6,895.20, respectively. 

Contemplated Improvements Jus- 


tify Increase at Hopkins, Minn. 
The Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse 


Commission recently granted the applica- 
tion of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to place in effect an in- 
creased schedule of rates at its Hopkins 
exchange upon completion of the dial com- 
mon battery system, and when the contem- 
plated improvements proposed by the com- 
pany have been completed. The Hopkins 
exchange serves approximately 900 stations. 
The old and new net monthly rates are: 


Old. New. 
Individual line, business... .$3.00 $4.25 
Two-party line, business.... 2.50 3.50 
Individual line, residence... 1.75 2.50 
Two-party line, residence... 1.50 2.00 
Four-party line, residence.. 1.75 


Multi-party line, rural resi- 
dence 2.25 
It appeared from the testimony and ex- 

hibits that the estimated book cost of the 

local exchange property of the company 
serving the Hopkins subscribers, after con- 
version to the dial common battery system, 
exclusive of any toll plant, will be $155,- 

560.45, and the fair value of the exchange 

plant, including working capital and going 

concern value as testified by the appraisal 
engineer of the company when the work is 
completed, will be the sum of $175,000. 

In making the contemplated changes in 
its plant in Hopkins the company will erect 
a new building upon a lot now owned by it 
and will expend for the contemplated im- 
provements, including the new building, 
approximately $80,000. It will require six 
months to complete the work. 

The evidence showed that the Hopkins 
exchange is closely identified with the Min- 
neapolis exchange operated by the same 
company, and 58 per cent of the telephone 
stations in the Minneapolis exchange are 
operated upon the dial service system. The 
proximity of Hopkins to the city of Min- 
neapolis, and the large dial development in 
the Minneapolis telephone exchange justify 
the installation of the dial service system 
in Hopkins. 





Paris, Mo., Property Sold to South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was recently authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take over the 
properties of the Monroe County Mutual 
Telephone Co., operating a system in Paris, 
Mo., serving 100 owned stations and 118 
service stations. 

On September 29, 1927, the Bell com- 
pany contracted to purchase the properties 
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of the Mutual conrpany in Paris, free from 
all encumbrances, for $1,500. An appraisal 
made by the Bell company’s inventory and 
costs engineer found the reproduction cost 
new of the properties to be $7,026, and less 
depreciation $3,572. 

All of the property to be acquired will 
be retired from service, and the cost of 
removing it is expected to total $500. In 
1927, operating revenues and expenses of 
the Mutual company’s Paris exchange were 
$1,920 and $2,400, respectively. A new 
schedule of rates will be put into effect for 
the unified service which will be somewhat 
higher than the rates now in force. This 
schedule has been approved by the Missouri 
commission and the mayor and council of 
Paris. 


Holding Company Authorized to 
Purchase Stock. 


The Citizens Public Service Co. was re- 
cently authorized by the Missouri Public 
Service Commission to issue and sell 1,000 
shares of its common capital stock of no 
par value, 995 shares of which was to be 
bought by the Interstate Public Utilities 
Corp., a Delaware corporation. 


The evidence showed that the Citizens 
Public Service Co. had recently been in- 
corporated under the laws of the state of 
Missouri at the instance of the Interstate 
Public Utilities Corp. and that the Citizens 
company had recently acquired options to 
purchase telephone exchanges in 41 cities 
and towns in Missouri for a total cash con- 
sideration of $746,750. 

The Citizens company proposed: to issue 
1,000 shares of common capital stock of no 
par value, of which 5 shares were to be 
issued to its incorporators at a subscription 
of $100 per share and 995 shares were to 


be issued to the Interstate company for - 


$761,750, payable in cash. The cash to be 
received from the Interstate company was 
to be used for the purpose of paying the 
purchase price of the 41 telephone ex- 
change properties to be acquired by the 
Citizens company and to provide working 
capital in the amount of $15,000. 

The testimony further showed that the 
Interstate Public Utilities Corp. is a 
holding company recently organized and 
that upon consummation of its present 
plans it would own the capital stocks of 
operating utility companies located in North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
South Carolina, as well as in Missouri and 
that the Interstate company would furnish 
management and financial assistance at cost 
to the companies it controls. 

The commission, upon consideration of 
the evidence, found that the stock was to 
be issued and sold for cash and the cash 
used for the acquisition of properties and 
for working capital. The value of the stock 
would therefore depend upon the value of 
the assets of the Citizens company. The 
commission’s engineers, having made no 
appraisal of the properties to be acquired, 
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no value was placed upon the pri per- 
ties by the commission or upon the capital 
stock, and without approving the pric: s to 
be paid for the stock, insofar as such prices 
relate to the property values, the applicants’ 
petition was granted. , 


Authority Granted to Construct 
Exchange in Missouri. 

The Missouri Public Service Commissio; 
recently granted the Marshall Junction 
Telephone Co. permission to construct, 
maintain and operate telephone lines in the 
south part of Saline county and the north 
part of Pettis county lying within radius oj 
eight miles from the intersection of Mis- 
souri state highways No. 40 and 65. 

The commission’s order provided that the 
exchange be constructed and in operation 
within a period of 12 months within the 
effective date of the order. 


Holding Company Acquires Stock 
of Local Company. 

The Missouri Public Service Commission 
recently authorized the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co., having its principal office 
in Chicago, Ill., to purchase 850 shares of 
the par value of $100 per share of the 
common stock, 75 shares of the par value 
of $100 per share of the 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, and 250 shares of the par 
value of $100 per share of the 8 per cent 
preferred stock of the Lafayette Tele- 
phone Co. 

The evidence showed that the Lafayette 
Telephone Co. owned and operated tele- 
phone exchanges at Lexington, Dover, 
Waverly, Malta Bend, Grand Pass, Buck- 
ner, and Levasy, Mo., and that its issued 
and outstanding capital consisted of 85) 
shares of common stock having a par value 
of $100 per share, 100 shares of 7 per cent 
preferred stock having a par value of $10) 
per share, and 500 shares of 8 per cent 
preferred stock having a par value of $1) 
per share. 

An appraisal submitted in evidence )) 
the company showed the present value of 
the property, exclusive of working capital, 
materials and supplies, to be $255,990.94. 
The evidence also showed that the prices 
to be paid for the capital stock oi the 
Lafayette company were: 850 shares o/ 
common stock, $180,000; 75 shares oi 7 
per cent preferred stock, $7,650; 250 shares 
of 8 per cent preferred stock, $25.5). 
making a total of $213,150. 

The commission found that, based upon 
the property values set forth in the ap 
praisal and balance sheets submitted. the 
value of the capital stock which the (om- 
monwealth company proposed to purchast 
was $213,930.13: that the Commonwealth 
Telephone Co. operated as a holding com- 
pany for utility properties and that it now 
owned, except for a small minority inter 
est, all of the capital stock of Central Mis- 
souri Home Telephone Co., Sweet Springs 
Telephone Co. and Missouri River ‘ele- 
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phone Co. all of which were Missouri 
corporations. 

The commission found that the Common- 
wealth company intended to centralize the 
management and operation of the properties 
it controlled and that it was claimed that 
such centralization would result in reduc- 
tions in operating costs and improved serv- 
ice to the public. 


Southwestern Bell Transfers Prop- 
erty at Henrietta, Mo. 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was recently authorized by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission to transfer its 
property located in Henrietta to the Mis- 
sourt River Telephone Co., which was 
authorized to maintain and operate the 
property. The Southwestern Bell company 
has for many years furnished service to the 
citizens of Henrietta and vicinity on lines 
connected with its Richmond exchange. 





Nebraska Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law May Be Revised. 

Radical revision of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law‘is possible at the coming ses- 
sion of the Nebraska legislature. A com- 
mission of seven, on which the public, the 
employer and the workers are .represented, 
was recently named by the governor, fol- 
lowing directions of the legislature, and is 
at work on recommendations for amend- 
ments or possibly will rewrite the law 
entirely. 

The state federation of labor, at a con- 
vention just held, argued in favor of the 
state taking over the business, with all pri- 
vate company opposition barred, but de- 
spairing of the legislature ever doing that, 
passed resolutions calling for a commission 
{ three to administer the law instead: of 
me man. It is argued this will reduce 
costs, now higher in Nebraska, with the re- 
sult that many employers carry their own 
risks. 


Commission’s Accounting System 
Aids in Establishing Rates. 

Where subscribers of telephone com- 
panies have been notified of the filing of an 
application for an increase in rates and in- 
vited to protest if they have any objections 
and where mo protests are filed, the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, in 
order to save expenses for the smaller 
companies, has adopted the policy of ap- 
proving the rates asked, where the infor- 
mation in the hands of the commission 
make it obvious that larger revenues are 
hecessary in order to maintain telephone 
servi 

This is an illustration of the value to 
small companies of the accounting system 
Whic many of them have opposed putting 
in. ‘he commission can turn to these re- 
ports ond see exactly how the company has 
been prospering, or if it hasn't. 


Act'ng on this principle, the commission 
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Master pliers, the better 
electrical pliers, are guaran- 
teed unconditionally to serve 
owners for their lifetime. 
This a is unquali- 


Unbreakable, because the 
jaws and handles are two 
separate parts, held together 
by welded box joints. Made 
of specially developed cru- 


It states . 
that if cible vanadium steel, tez- 
Pliers guaranteed tis se = cco tn tae, Wie 


Pliers have cut a 3/16” car- 
bon steel bar without dulling. 
The handles, heat treated 
for tensile strength are 
tough as well as strong and 
cannot break. Drop them, 
throw them on stone or con- 
crete with perfect safety. 
Master Pliers are guaranteed 
for more than has ever been 
asked of pliers. Mail the 
coupon for complete infor- 
mation. Ask your dealer— 
or enclose a money order 
for 7 in. size—guaranteed 
for your life. 


MASTER PLIER nm 
CORPORATION ~~~ \ 


unconditionally Piers breaks 
cause whatever, at any time, 
it will be replaced without 
questions and free of charge. 
What would be clearer? 
You have better, stronger 
pliers, too. Pliers three 
times more powerful, pliers 
absolutely unbreakable. 
Compound leverage, Master 
exclusive design, gives big- 
ger cuts with less effort. It 
will cut anything you can 
get between the jaws, it 
grips tighter with less mus- 
cular effort. 
























Compound \, ‘ ws 
teomane iat 7328 Harrison Street “a pt3Quior™ ef 
exclusive \ Forest Park, Ill - 2O8 geno com, = \ 
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WHAT DO YOUR 
RECORDS SHOW! 
wy 


OES an analysis of the records of your company for 
steady growth? (If 
not, is this due to lack of capital for the expansion of 


the past ten years indicate a 


your facilities ? @ Very few public utilities are able prop- 
erly to care for the growth of their business, or supply 
the demands for increasing facilities, without resorting 
to the open market for funds. This institution has been 
engaged in financing telephone and public utility proper- 
ties for twenty years. The officers of its Investment Depart- 
ment will be glad to discuss at any time the financing 
problems of companies in the telephone business—both 
large and small—with the idea of advising them as to 
their financial requirements, market conditions, and, if 
necessary, assisting them in every way in raising addi- 


tional capital for expansion or reorganization purposes. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 
J. W. MARSHALL, Vice-President 


CHICAGO TRUST 
COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President + JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 
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or 
Bulletin 77x 


This valuable bulletin con- 
tains the complete details of 
The United Trust Company’s 
new 1928-1929 sales program. 
It positively shows you the 
way to increased revenue— 
and greater sales efficiency. 
Bulletin “77” is sent free to 
all Independent Telephone 
Company executives. 


Bulletin “77” contains the 
facts and plans for getting 
new business. It represents 
years of careful study and 
experience in operating In- 
dependent Telephone Com- 
panies. It is authoritative; 
tested, an established revenue 
producer. 


I. T. C. Executives: Let Bul- 
letin “77” aid you in your 
Fall and Spring Campaign 
for Building Greater Busi- 
ness. Your request for this 
bulletin obligates you in 
no way. 


*® It’s FREE 


Simply fill out the coupon 
below, and mail it today. 


YOU MAY USE THIS COUPON! 


THE UNITED TRUST COMPANY, 
Abilene, Kansas 






Gentlemen: 


Please send me today your new FREE 
BULLETIN “77” giving complete pro- 
gram of increased sales. 
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has approved without a hearing the request 
of the Wood Lake Telephone Co. to in- 
crease its net rates as follows: 

Individual business, from $1.25 to $2.50; 
individual residence, from $1.25 to $2.00; 
party residence, from $1.25 to $1.75; rural 
residence, from $1.25 to $1.75, with switch- 
ing fixed at 70 cents a month. Gross and 
net rates are also authorized. Subscribers 
were notified, but only one letter, and that 
one urging the increase, was received. 

The company was organized in 1908 with 
a paid-up capital of $2,625. At that time 
a new switchboard was bought and the 
lines generally overhauled and_ rebuilt. 
Since then it has operated on rates so low 
that proper maintenance was not possible. 
The result has been that the lines and 
equipment have depreciated almost to an 
unserviceable condition. The present man- 
agement has dug into its pockets to an 
extent to put them into — serviceable 
condition. 

It operates 121 stations and switches 50 
subscribers. Some of the rural,lines are 
35 miles long, into the cattle country. Sub- 
scribers are five to seven miles apart, and 
linemen have often even no marked roads 
to follow, and such roads as. there are are 
of the poorest sort. The property has a 
depreciated cost value of $9,842. 

Revenues under the old rates left the 
company $1,088 in the red last year, while 
the new rates will just pay operating ex- 
penses, $3,590. In view of the wide terri- 
tory covered and that the lineman draws 
$1,200 a year, the company is required to 
set up $1,600 a year for maintenance and 
depreciation expenses. The new rates be- 
came effective as of August 1. 


Employes of Lincoln, Nebr., Com-. 


pany to Purchase Stock. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commission 
has granted permission to the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to issue $211,500 of 
its common stock, to be sold exclusively to 
employes, at par. The proceeds will be 
used for reimbursing the treasury for addi- 
tions and betterments made to the proper- 
ties in recent months. 

The stock is to be sold under the em- 
ployes’ benefit plan, which has been in 
operation for a number of years, and in- 
volves the sale of the stock on the in- 
stallment plan. It has received the ap- 
proval of the other stockholders, in spite 
of the fact that the common stock has sold 
in excess of 130 in recent months. The 
sales are safeguarded so that no employe 
can speculate in the buying and selling of 
these shares, his ability to buy being pro- 
portioned to the salary of wage received. 
In ten years the plan has resulted in the 
listing of more than 400 employes as stock- 
holders of the company. 

The commission agrees with the company 
officials that the plan has marked advan- 
tages in that by this medium the employe 
has before him a definite plan of savings 
and thrift ; and that as a result of his being 
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a stockholder in the company for which 
he works, he has a greater interest in the 
company’s welfare, with added loyalty and 
enthusiasm for his work, and resultant in- 
creased efficiency in the service furnished 
the general public. 

The commission had previously author- 
ized the issuance and sale of stock on this 
plan. This authorization was not only ex- 
hausted, but has been oversubscribed. The 
present order takes care of that 
subscription. 

The company has an authorized capital 
of 23 millions, of which ten millions are in 
common stock. It has outstanding $3,134,- 
000 of common, $2,799,000 of preferred 
and $2,000,000 bonds. The total capital 
liabilities are $8,000,000, and it has assets 
of $12,209,000, of which $10,818,000 are in 
physical property. The ‘commission says 
that this makes a safe margin between total 
outstanding securities and the book value 
of the fixed property, and would be still 
greater if the gross assets were taken as 
the basic figure. 

The budget for 1928 contemplates spend- 
ing $1,200,000. During the next five years 
not less than $2,000,000 will be spent for 
additions and betterments. The fact was 
also developed that there remains $1,153,000 
of preferred stock that had been previously 
authorized, which had not been sold. The 
company has been making no efforts to sell 
this class of securities, the only recent sales 
being common stock to employes. 

The order issued provides that the 
authorization covering the sale of preferred 
stock shall be reduced in amount equal to 
the common stock authorized by it, which 
merely changes the form of securities in 
this limited amount, and leaves the total as 
before. 


over- 


Court of Appeals Reverses Judg- 
ment Against Company. 

The New York Court of Appeals re- 
cently reversed the judgment of the lower 
court in which the New York Telephone 
Co. was held liable for death of a person 
electrocuted while attempting to install a 
radio aerial. 

In 1911 the New York Telephone ©. 
erected a pole at the rear of a lot in Buf- 
falo under a license given by the owner of 
the building thereon. In 1919. 
pany, without the knowledge of the owner, 
gave a permit to an electric company to 
use the pole for high power electric wires, 
which were strung near the top of the pole. 
seven or eight feet above the telephone 
cable. 

A tenant of the house employed a Mr. 
Coons to install a radio aerial. He climbed 
the telephone pole and fastened the vcrial 
te the very top, letting the wire fall across 
one of the electric wires a foot he'ow. 
Coming down from the pole, he went t» the 
roof of the house to fasten the other end 
of the aerial, and while holding it. was 
electrocuted. 


the com- 


Action was brougrt «g inst 
the telephone company for his dzath, and 
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the case was tried and submitted to the 
jury as an action for a nuisance. 

According to the theory of the trial, the 
New York Telephone Co. authorized a 
trespass when it gave a permit to the elec- 
tric company to string wires on the pole; 


the trespass also a 


was nuisai.ce, since 
through contact with other wires or in 
other ways the power wires might be 
dangerous. 


The New York Court of Appeals held 
that where the telephone company erected 
a pole at the of the under 
license from the owner and gave a permiit 
ior attachment of high power wires thereto 
by the electric company, and thereafter the 
house was wired for electricity and con- 
nected to a power line on tenant's applica- 


rear house 


tion and with owner’s implied consent, the 
company was held not liable for the death 
of the person electrocuted while attempt- 
ing to install a radio aerial from the top of 
the pole to the house. 


Seeks Revision of Rates Upon 
Change to Common Battery. 


The Gainesboro Telephone Co., with 
headquarters at Cookeville, Tenn., has filed 
with the Tennessee Railroad & Public 


Utilities Commission a copy of its revised 
rate schedule for exchanges where the 
common battery system has replaced the 
old magneto system. The particular peti- 
tion before the commission now deals with 
Cookeville, where the revised rates will be 
ihe same as those at McMinnville and 
Sparta, where the common battery service 
sin use. 

The petition recites that upon applica- 
tion of more than 50 per cent of the sub- 
scribers on exchanges operated by the com- 
yany asking for such common battery 
ervice, the company may change from the 
eld magneto system. 

It is understood that the changes to be 
made on the Cookeville exchange will call 
ior an expenditure of $100,000 or more. 


Texas Independent Property Sold 
to Southwestern Bell. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently authorized the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. to purchase the properties 
oi the Graham Independent Telephone Co., 
ocated in the cities of Graham and De- 
‘atur, Texas, which serves 456 owned sta- 
tons and 113 switching stations. 

On May 30, 1928, the Bell company con- 
'racted to purchase the Graham exchange 
it the Graham company, free from all liens 
encumbrances, for $30,431. An appraisal 
made by the inventory and costs engineer 
i the Bell company found the reproduc- 
ton cost new of the properties to be 
839,215, and less depreciation, $30,431. In 
alditon, the Bell company will receive 
Materials and supplies of the value of 
$1,325, 

Th: estimated value of property to be 
retired from service is $3,830, from which 
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The New FURNACE 
for the Telephone Industry 


The Wall 
unusual meril. 
departure from usual styles 
tions of service ‘n this field, insuring lowest possible maintenance costs. 
all the facts—write today for details of this latest “Service with Safety” Furnace. 


DREADNAUGHT is a 
to top-plate it is new 
and specially 


P. Wall Mfg. Supply Co., 3126 Preble Ave., N. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ecable-splicing furnace of 
in every detail, a radical 
designed for the extreme condi- 
Get 


),| DREADNAUGHT 
54 Splicers’ Furnace 
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ALTON BATTERIES 


ARE IN USE 


IN AMERICA 

VENEZUELA 

AUSTRALIA 
AFRICA 
CEYLON 


INDIA 
AND THROUGHOUT 


GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND 





FOR IMPORTANT DUTIES 


SPECIFY ALTON 





ALTON compart fants 
a aaa 





Cables: CATTERY, ALTON, ENGLAND 
Cod es: AB C, 6th Ed., BENTLEY'S 


To say: “I saw it in TELEPHONY” identifies you. 





The 
Handyman 
GUY STRETCHER 


NE man does the work of a 

gang with this most useful 
tool—and in less time. Does a 
better job than any man-power ef- 
fort. Takes up three and one-half 
feet of slack without new hitch. 
Used also for pulling up under- 
ground cable, or taking up slack 
for splicing, also for stretching 
messenger wire. Invaluable for 
lifting cable reels and other heavy 
objects. Write for descriptive 
matter and prices. 







Harrah 
Manufacturing 
Company 
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Good Service 
with STORM KING 


jal. dry 


batteries 





utilize a chemical 
solution which, 
operating between the 


zine can and the chemi- 
cal compound, generates 
The life of 
deter- 


the power. 
a dry battery is 
mined by the length of 
time it retains the mois- 


ture of this solution. 


STORM KING batteries 
have developed a new 
insulating material, more 
than 


highly absorbent 


any other, which will 


retain the chemical so- 
lution much longer than 
anything so far devel- 
oped. The result is the 
longest service life ever 
developed in a telephone 


battery and this in turn 


means substantial sav- 
ings to telephone com- 
panies in cutting down 


renewal costs to a new 
low point. 


Manufactured by 


GENERAL DRY 
BATTERIES, INC. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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the salvage is expected to total $230. The 
cost of unifying the properties will be $225. 
In 1927, operating revenues and operating 
expenses of the Graham company were 
$21,742.92 and $18,016.58, respectively. 
The contract provides that the Bell com- 
pany will sell its Decatur exchange to the 
Graham company for $17,573. 


Summary of Cotnmission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 
August 27: Acquisition approved by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of the 
properties of the Monroe County Mutual 

Telephone Co., located in Paris, Mo. 

August 30: Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. authorized to acquire the properties of 
the Orion Telephone Co., located in Orion, 
Oakland county, Mich. 

August 31: Acquisition approved by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of cer- 
tain properties of the Graham Independent 
Telephone Co., located in the cities of 
Graham and Decatur, Texas. 

ALABAMA. 

August 1: Petition denied of the Wins- 
ton County Telephone Co. for a connec- 
tion between the toll lines of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
exchange of the Winston company at 
Haleyville. 

CALIFORNIA, 

September 12: Klamath Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. applied for permission to 
sell its properties to the West Coast Tele- 
phone Co. for the sum of $1,000. 

September 12: West Coast Telephone 
Co. applied for authority to purchase and 
Butte Valley Telephone Co., to sell, the 
properties of the latter for the sum of 
$1,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Motion approved that the 
time for filing reports in case No. 18233 
by the People’s Telephone Co., New Boston 
Telephone Co., the Little York Telephone 
Co. and the Logan Telephone Co., be ex- 
tended to September 22, 1928.- 

August 23: No action taken on the fol- 
lowing: 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s advice No. 
203 revising the River Grove and Frank- 
lin Park basic rate area, effective Septem- 
ber 15, 1928. 

Illinois Bell Telephone Co.’s advice No. 
202, second revised sheet No. 7 to Ill. C. C 
No. 1, for Niles exchange, effective Sep- 
tember 15, 1928. 

September 6: No action taken on: 

Ashley Telephone & Telegraph Co.'s rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. 1, sheet 4, applicable to 
\shley and vicinity, effective September 20, 
1928. 

September 18: Hearing at Springfield 
before Commissioner Kuhn in the matter 
of the proposed advance in rates for serv- 
ice of the Mt. Sterling Telephone Co., in 
Mt. Sterling, Brown county, stated in rate 
schedule Ill. C. C. No. 3, of the company. 

INDIANA. 

September 4: The Southern Indiana 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. made applica- 
tion at a hearing at Madison to discontinue 
services from New Washington to Jeffer- 
sonville and on to Charleston. The com- 
pany also made application for an increase 
in rates. 

September 14: Hearing on application 
of Standard Telephone Co. for authority 
to purchase the telephone properties of the 
Royal Center Telephone Co., the Green- 
field Telephone Co., Greencastle Telephone 
Co.. The Attica Telephone Co., Putnam 
County Telephone Co., of Greencastle, The 
Steuben County Telephone Co., Wayne- 


August 23: 
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town Telephone Co. and Logansport | 
Telephone Co. The application also asks 
authority to issue securities in payment 
therefor and for a certificate of conve 
ience and necessity. 

KANSAS, 

September 25: Hearing at Oskaloosa on 
application of the American Telephone (« 
for permission to make certain changes jn 
rates for service at Oskaloosa. 

September 27: Hearing at Goff on ; 
plication of the American Telephone (0. 
for permission to make certain changes in 
its rates for service at Goff. 

October 1: Hearing at Topeka on ap 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone (Co. 
for permission to eliminate the present free 
toll service and establish in lieu thereo/, 
special toll rates from the Nortonville ex 
change to Winchester and between other 
exchanges enumerated located in Kansas, 
and to cancel special flat rates applying 
subscribers of the East Kansas exchane¢ 
for toll service from that exchange to its 
exchange at Leavenworth, and substitute 
in lieu thereof the standard toll rates. 

October 2: Hearing at Meriden on ap- 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone | Co 
for permission to change its rates for sery- 
ice at Meriden. 

October 2: Hearing at Ozawkie on ap- 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone Co. 
for permission to change its rates for serv- 
ice at Ozawkie. 

October 2: Hearing at McLouth on ap 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone Co 
for permission to change its rates at Me- 
Louth. 

October 3: Hearing at Nortonville on 
application of the East Kansas Telephone 
Co. for permission to change its rates for 
service at Nortonville. 

October 3: Hearing at Cummings on 
application of the East Kansas Telephone 
Co. for permission to change its rates for 
service at Cummings. 

October 3: Hearing at Potter on appli 
cation of the East Kansas Telephone Co. 
to change its rates for service at Potter 

October 4: Hearing at Easton on ap 
plication of the East Kansas Telephone Co. 
to change its rates for telephone service at 
Easton. 

October 4: Hearing at Perry on appli 
cation of the East Kansas Telephone Co 
to change its rates for telephone 
at Perry. 

October 10: Hearing at Lyndon on ap 
plication of the American Telephone Co. 
for permission to change its rates for serv- 
ice at Lyndon. 

October 11: Hearing at Luray on ap 
plication of the Central Kansas Telephone 
Co. for permission to change its rates for 
service at Luray. 


service 


MINNESOTA, 

September 7: Application approved ot! 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. ior 
increased rates at its exchange at Hopkins 
when the dial common battery system and 
contemplated improvements proposed by the 
company have been completed. 

September 7: Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to modify the rate 
area boundaries of its Minneapolis ex- 
change and make certain tariff modifica- 
tions. 

Missouri. 

August 13: Commonwealth Telephone 
Co. authorized to issue 850 shares of the 
par value of $100 per share of the com "non 
stock, 75 shares of the par value of S100 
per share of the 7 per cent preferred stock. 
and 250 shares of the par value of dere 
per share of the 8 per cent preferred stock 
of the Lafayette Telephone Co. 

August 28: Citizens Public Servic: 


authorized to issue 1,000 shares of 1 r 
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Rates 8 cents per word, payable in advance. 
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Minimum charge $1.50 for 18 words or less. 





“REBUILT” TELEPHONE 
APPARATUS 


and exchange equipinent saves you 3U 
to 50 per cent—quality and efficiency 
guaranteed. 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 


for the installation and operation of a 
complete exchange—Magneto or Cen- 
tral Energy. 


TWENTY YEARS’ SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATION 


of our “Rebuilt” Equipment Depart- 
ment puts it past the experimental 
stage. Ask for our Free No. 78 Bar- 
gain Bulletin. 


ADDRESS 


“Rebuilt” Equipment Department 


Premier Electric Lompany 
Chicago, II. 


“REBUILT” when connected with 
PREMIER means something. 








RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Stromberg-Carlson No. 599 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm Bdg. compact type wall 
telephones with Western Elec. Trans- 
mitters @ 
Stromberg-Carlson No. 992 type é 
1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. desk sets @.. 
Kellogg No. 2696 type 3-bar 1000 or 1600 
ohm Bdg. compacts $7.75—4-bar @.. 8.50 
Kellogg No. 28 desk sets with new Cab- 

inet inside connection rebuilt signal 

set, 3-bar 1000 ohm $10.00—4-bar @.. 10.75 
American Elec. No. 36 type 4-bar 1000 
or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts equipped 
with Kellogg or Western Elec. Trans- 
MESCCCHS. Gh secs cere veeieseeesesesss 
\merican Elec. No. 360 Pony type 3- 
bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. compacts 
with Western Elec. or Kellogg Trans- 
OG. F5—O-BaF Dic ccccccess 7 
3-bar 1000 or 1600 ohm Bdg. 


mitters @ 
Monarch 


compacts @ $6.75—4-bar @......... 7.25 
No. 19 single Conductor inside Rubber 

covered telephone wire, per 1000 

feet “% Jia wea errr rye can 


Write for Our Bulletin 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


Not Ine. 
1940 W. 2ist St... Chicago 


———— 


POSITION WANTED 


WANTED WORK. Twenty years’ 
*xperience in telephone construction, en- 
gineering and management. Address 
1892, care of TELEPHONY. 


eee 














POSITION—By man of twenty-two 
years practical experience in all 
ranches of telephony. Last employed 
‘s Manager of telephone properties in 





Oklahoma. Married. Excellent refer- 
ee Open for employment after 
Jetober First. Address 7309, care of 
TELEPHONY, 

, WANTED POSITION—As_ working 
manag 8 years at present position. 
uood lerences. Switchboard, instru- 
a ible or construction. Available 
at one Address 7311, care of TELE- 
PHOX \~ iia 








‘Model No. 6 Calculagraphs, 





Kellogg No. 17A Repeat- 


ing Coils 


Kellogg No. 2800 type 3- 
bar compacts .......... $10.00 


type A. B. or C., care- 
fully 


guaranteed at 


rebuilt and fully 


Electrical Instrument Repair Go, 


1721 West Adams St. Chicago, Ml. 








WANTED 


TELEPHONES and Telephone Apparatus o 
All Makes Repaired. 
Used Equipment Purchasedand Exchanged. 


THE TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 
6966 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 


FOR EXCHANGE — New business 
property, will net one thousand every 
month in Rio Grande Valley, for tele- 


phone property. Address E. M. Frisby, 
McAllen, Texas. 























NEW guar. double shaft grinding and 
buffing motors. '% H. P., A.C., 110V., 
60 cycles, 1 phase. Comp. with attach- 
ments, $15 F. O. B. Chicago. 50 tons 
slightly used drop wire, $25 per ton. 


WM. M. MILLER & SONS 
2553 Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 











FOR SALE—140-station 
in Southern Ill. Switch 


cable plant 
300 farm sub- 


scribers. Plant in good condition. Ad- 
dress 7315, care of TELEPHONY 
REBUILT BARGAINS—Late — type 


Kel. or W. E. 3-bar 1000 Desk Sets $9.50. 
Kellogg 3-bar 1000 Wall Sets, $8.50. 
S. C. No. 986 C. B. Desk Stands, $3.50. 
S. C. Straight Line Steel Bells, Booster 
circuit, $2.50. E. L. KLINGEL, 310 W. 
Annapolis St., St. Paul, Minn 

















RECEIVERS 


Stromberg-Carlson 
No. 14A type re- 
ceivers with good 
shells and caps, 50c 


Dean Electric Co. brass 
cup slip type receiv- 
ers with good shells 
and caps 


A. E. Co. brass cup slip 


type with good shells 
and caps 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
and SUPPLY CO. 


30 W. Spruce Street 
COLUMBUS OHIO 


FOR SALE—2100 magneto stations— 
telephone system located 25 miles from 


fastest growing and _ second largest 
metropolitan area in Middle West. 
Present gross $46,000. Can be materi- 


ally increased by adjustment of present 
rates and centralized control superced- 
ing five individually operated 
with appreciable decrease i 
costs. Large field for new business for 
active operating organization. RYAN 
POWER & LIGHT CO.. North Branch, 
Michigan. 


Systems 
operating 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Telephone lineman for 
magneto exchange of 700 stations, must 
have general knowledge of switchboard. 
Address communications to FREE- 
PORT TEL. & TEL. CO., Freeport, Pa. 


WANTED 


WANTED—To lease a telephone cx 
change of 200 stations or mort 
option of buying. Address 


of TELEPHONY. 











with the 


7516, care 











The advertisers on this 
page will render you 
prompt, efficient service 











To say: “I saw it in TELEPHONY” identifies you. 
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value of its common capital stock and the 


Valuation —Sapervision—Plant—Inductive Interference J Interstate Public Utilities Corp. a Dela- 77 ne want your 
Eapert Aduintcteative Counsel fer Uiliities a canpereiaen, to purchase 995 shares Telephone Directory 
ot the stock. 
JAY G. MITCHELL _August 30: Complaint dismissed of the A D V E hy T I y | Ne ¢ 
Member A. I. E. E. city of Dearborn against the Midwest Tel- 4 oublials direct molt 
Member W. S. E. ephone Co. . or will pu is vat is irectory compiete 
1411 South Park Ave. Springfield, Ill. August 30: Application granted of the LM. BERRY & CO. — 





Ozark Central Telephone Co. to purchase 
the Peoples Telephone Co., a telephone ex- 
change at Argyle and Vienna and rural and 


toll lines for the sum of $4,000. 
Frank F. Fowle & Co. August 30: Ozark Central Telephone ACCOUNTING! 











Me P Co. authorized to purchase the Texas Specializati Public Utility Account- 
Electrical and Mechanical County Telephone Co., operating exchanges ing Records ‘and Audits enabtes =e 
at Licking, Houston and Cabool for the pee ccsehelctageny conga lipennen yon nyo 
ENGINEERS sum of $40,000. HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Monadnock Building CHICAGO September 1: Southwestern Bell Tele- Certified Public Accountants 


phone Co. authorized to sell its property 1014 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 


located at Henrietta to the Missouri River 
Telephone Co. 
September 5: Application granted of 
SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. Mary P. Winston to sell to Haston Allen 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


lary ° s : ’ . ss 
an undivided one-half interest in the N A U G L Ek 4 O L E S 

















Specialists in Public Utilities Thayer & Alton Telephone Exchange of Northern and Western Cedar 
Telephone —Electric— Gas —Water—Railway Thayer, for the sum of $7,500. _ Butt-treated ot Plain 
Valuation—Examinations—Engineeri September 6: Marshall Junction Tele- TATICLR P > ee TIR 
ne phone Co., Marshall Junction, granted cer- NAUGLE |] OLE & 1 IE CO, 
111 W. Monroe St. Chicago, Illinois 59 Fast Madison St., Chicago 





tificate of public convenience and necessity 
to construct and operate a telephone ex- 
change at the intersection of Missouri state 


CONSULTING es a Seen ee. GUSTAV HIRSCH 














° NEBRASKA, 
Consulting Engineer 
Telephone Engineer September 10: In the matter of the ap- In all cecolianes o Telephone Engineering, 
GARRISON BABCOCK a, of the ro Telephone & Tele- Race Cases. Appraisals, Financial 
: graph Co. tor authority to issue common nves ons, inspections 
1107 White Building stock at par to be sold exclusively to em- ons pens 


SEATTLE - WASHINGTON COLUMBUS - OHIO 


ployes; ordered that company be permitted 
to sell $211,500 under previous restrictions, 
the amount to be deducted from the pre- 


JRIOMNS re, Remsen dser | Sales wot extasted | CEDAR POLES 


TELEPHONE to appraise Telephone September 11: In the matter of the ap- 

















Exchanges ol tates | Plication of the Wood Lake Telephone Co. Northern & Western mal 
The list totale 663. for authority to increase rates; no hearing J. J. SEGUIN COMPANY, Limited 
Would you like to held, because of obvious need of added . “ny: t. 
avail yourself of my revenues in order to maintain service, and Seguin Building, 421 St. Paul S 


NG eek services? QUEBEC, CANADA 


GIN Enas 903-4 Lemcke Building no objection having been filed, authority 


issued as asked, with the condition that 
if on or before January 1, 1929, any repre- 














sentative group of subscribers desiring the J. G. WRAY & CO. 
CONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEERS reopening of the case file such a request, Telephone Engineers 
w.C. POLK J. W. WOPAT the matter shall be reopened and cause set Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
: down for formal hearing, at which time all Financial Investigations, Organization, 
Plane, Estimates and Reports, parties in interest may be privileged to ap- ee 2 ee 


Appraisal and Supervision J. G@. Wray, Fellow A. I. E. BE 


F pear, present and cross-examine witnesses. Cyrus G. Hill ‘ 
Can arrange a moderate amount of financing September 11: In the matter of the ap- 2130 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
406 West 34th St. Kansas City, Me. plication of the Hildreth Telephone Co. for 








authority to charge 25 cents additional for 1 


desk sets and also to apply the standard 
gross and net rate schedules; it appearing Universal Insulators 
will support your drop wires to 


that this is reasonable and necessary for 
your entire satisfaction and at ] 


W., H. CRUMB corporate purposes, authority was granted. 
2 minimum cost. Are you 4 


New York. 
ineer , ” ae user? Sample free on request 

Telephone Engt —— WY: Renton ag — - Universal Specialty Co. 

° . rates now being charged by Dundee Tele- 711 Poplar Street 
9 South Clinton St. Chicago graph & Telephone Co. in Dundee and Terre Haute, Ind. 
vicinity. Investigation was made upon 
commission’s own motion following a 36 
a year increase in service rates. 























Creosoted 
OKLAHOMA 


Analyst, Accountant, September 2: The Southwestern States CEDAR POLES 


Telephone Co., of Dallas, Texas, given ; : ; 
Consultant authority to purchase nine telephone ex- Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
changes in Oklahoma. The exchanges are: 
To Independent Telephone Com- St. Louis, Allen, Calvin, Dustin, Hanna, on FOC ADE TIMBER CO. 


— a -" ons a Indianola, Jenks, Lone Wolf and Mountain t 
air and equitable divisi ose 


toll revenue. 

















Y ae Hl b TENNESSEE. Have Your Books Audited by : 
our inquiries will be August 28: Gainesboro Telephone Co. 7 
given prompt attention. filed copy of its revised rate schedule for COFFEY SYSTEM & AUDIT CO \ 
exchanges where the common battery sys- Certified Public Accountants 
ERNEST J. MENDEL eo —— = a sang — It PEOPLES BANK BLDG., INDIANAPOLIS 
: applies to Cookeville where revised rates leita * 
P.O. Box 128 = Fort Smith, Ark. will be the same as at McMinnville and i iia pay — 


Sparta. 











To say: ‘‘I saw it in TELEPHONY” identifies you. 





